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THE DRINK-PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


PROHIBITION THE ONLY REMEDY, 


ELEN M. GOUGAR, A.M., whose strong, handsome face 
H appears asa frontispiece in the March number of the Arena 
(Boston), contributes to that number, under the title “Christ 
and the Liquor-Seller,” an answer to a paper by Henry A. 
Hartt, M.D., in the November Arena, which she charac- 
terizes as “a labored attempt to place Christ and the liquor- 
seller on the same plane as teachers and benefactors of the race.” 

Passing over the caustic and rather pert criticisms of Dr. 
Hartt’s position, and the argument as to whether the “wine” 
which Christ used was fermented or unfermented grape-juice, 
which appear in the earlier portions of Mrs. Gougar’s paper, we 
shall endeavor to present the main points of her more sober 
and solid argument. We quote: 


“ Dr. Hartt acknowledges, that there is a great practical evil 
caused by those ‘ who tarry long at the wine,’ and this, too, after 
he has made Christ the author of this great evil by His example 


while on earth. It is refreshing to find that he does not laud 
drunkenness, the legitimate result of the use of his kind of wine, as 
a Christian grace necessary to salvation. But, instead, he sets 
himself in harmony with the right-minded by declaring drunken- 
ness a sin against God and a crime against man; he also recog- 
nizes it as ‘a germinal crime, the prolific source of all other 
crimes.’ By this acknowledgment he overthrows his entire argu- 
ment that Christ was the exemplary wine-bibber, even to symbol- 
izing His blood with the poisoned cup. There is nothing in the 
life or teaching of Christ out of which evil could come to man. 
Out of the use of intoxicating liquors only evil to man can come; 
thus Christ must have repudiated their use by precept and 
example. 

“Dr, Hartt asks: ‘Can any way be found by which all true 
citizens, of every name and party, may combine to crush this 
evil?’ I answer, Yes. It is an easy task, comparatively speak- 
ing, to suppress the evils resulting from the liquor traffic. Sup- 
press the traffic, and the evils will end. When men will cease 
apologizing for and temporizing with the accursed. traffic, they 
will not find its suppression a difficult task. 

“We can rid the country of drunkenness by quarantining the 
poisoner-generals by prohibition laws, with adequate punishments 
for violation of the same, enforced by a party elected to write, 
execute, and maintain these laws. This is within the legitimate 
province of civil government, being in the interest of public health, 
peace, prosperity, and general welfare of the people. 

“Dr, Hartt asserts: ‘It is admitted on all sides that prohibition 
is impracticable and could not be justified, except as a matter of 
imperious necessity on the ground of public policy, after all the 
other ordinary methods of civil and political restraint had been 
tried in vain.’ 

“ We have tried all these restraints in vain. . . . I deny 
that it is admitted on all sides that prohibition is impracticable. 
I acknowledge that it has been the mission of the press and pul- 
pit, very largely, to teach this pernicious doctrine. Manufacturers 
and sellers of liquors do not so hold. . . . The National 
Liquor-Dealers’ Protective Association is organized mainly for the 
purpose of securing the repeal of prohibitory laws, and prevent- 
ing the adoption of more such legislation. Dr. Hartt says, ‘ These 
men are required to spend millions of dollars to protect their busi- 
ness.” From what? Prohibitory laws. Prohibition reduces their 
sales, and all know that the less poison consumed the fewer will 
be poisoned. Experience teaches that the most laxly enforced 
prohibition law is a greater protection against the liquor traffic 
than the most strictly enforced license law. . . , In prohibi- 
tion Kansas no man dares flaunt his sign in the eye of the public 
to entice custom; the liquor-seller is the sneaking boot-legger, 
skulking jointist, criminal, and outlaw, afraid of every shadow that 
falls across his hiding-place ; while in high-license Illinois seven 
thousand and six men in a single city, with brazen effrontery, gild 
their signs, dazzle the eyes with electric lights,employ their agents 
to entice their victims, and . turn their spawn of drunk- 
ards, thieves, and murderers out to curse the community. . 

“ Back of prohibition laws, we must put a prohibition party ; 
in this party we must mass voting women, when prohibition of 
indiscriminate liquor-selling will be as effectually enforced as laws 
relating to any other crime. The time is at hand for men to 
cease coddling anarchy by asserting that they are unable to execute 
the laws they write, by declaring that ‘ prohibition is impractic- 
able.’ Let them rather demand that, by the grace of God and the 
majesty of the sovereign people, liquor-dealers shall obey the laws 
the same as citizens engaged in other occupations ; then eleven 
million voters will be able to control one quarter of one million 
dram-shop keepers.” 


Mrs. Gougar criticises unsparingly Dr. Hartt’s ‘‘ remedy ” for 
the trouble, which is to “have every State in the Union enact 
a law making drunkenness a dona fide felony with an igno- 
minious penalty "; and in proposing which he says it is the 
habit to cast the responsibility for drunkenness “upon the 
shoulders of those who are engaged in the liquor traffic, making 
the latter objects of unmitigated vituperation and reproach, 
until with ali their intelligence and wealth, they may justly be 
styled a persecuted class, who require to expend millions 
annually to protect their business, which, when properly con- 
ducted, is as honorable and legitimate as any other in the field 
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of commerce, from injurious legislation.” Mrs. Gougar asks 
why the same method should not be employed for the treat- 
ment of cholera. 


“Instead of establishing a rigid quarantine, let the infected 
immigrant land at pleasure and scatter his microbes right and 
left. Arrest those who become infected; if found in the throes of 
cholera, treat them as dona fide felons, impose upon them an igno- 
minious oapavnd and induce the original infectors to 
educate the people on the beatitudes of microbe dispensers. 

“ Their (the liquor-dealers’) ‘ wealth’ is wrung from the woes of 
their helpless victims, and adds nothing to their respectability; it 
entitles them to no immunity from censure more than the wealth 
gained by the highwayman who rebs for personal gain. . ‘ 
‘Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink; that puttest thy 
bottle to him, that makest him drunken.’” 


A CANADIAN VIEW, 


Quite in accord with the foregoing is an article in the March 
number of the Methodist Magazine (Toronto), from the pen of 
the Rev. J. L. Dawson, A.B., of Halifax, and entitled “ The 
Value of Entire Prohibition.” He says: 


“ Half-way measures must always contain concessions to the 
evils with which they grapple. Local-option laws are all half-way 
measures. They assert the right to prohibit. Some of them 
assert it very strongly. The Nova Scotia ‘ Liquor-License Act, 
1886,’ for instance, is remarkable in this respect; for it makes 
thirty-four prohibition voters stronger than sixty-six voters who 
favor license, in every polling district outside of Halifax city, and 
forty-one stronger than fifty-nine in that provincial stronghold of 
the traffic itself. The Scott Act is not nearly so strongly prohibi- 
tory, for it merely furnishes the prohibitionist even chances at the 
polls with the anti-prohibitionist. But both Acts concede the 
legal right of the traffic to exist in the community, provided it can 
secure a certain number of votes in its favor. Itis true that the 
Act first named places license at a great disadvantage in its 
struggle against prohibition, but it nevertheless makes license 
possible.” 


The writer argues that “ licensing a great moral evil like the 
liquor traffic” is a thing which no prohibitionist can conscien- 
tiously be a party to, and hence the duty ofa prohibitionist 
cannot be bounded by the limits of any local-option law. 


“He * not simply a citizen of a polling-district, nor even of 
county or city. Every Canadian prohibitionist is also citizen of a 
province, and of a Dominion composed of many provinces ; and 
being such, it is his duty to inquire if his entire country, taken as a 
whole, does not number more prohibitionists than anti-prohibi- 
tionists among her electors, and, on finding it so, to demand, 
- « «in the best interests of majority and minority alike, that 
the liquor traffic, in all its branches, be outlawed by the Dominion 
Government at once and forever. It is his duty also to do 
what he has lately done in Manitoba—obtain the opportunity to 
express himself on the question of provincial prohibition of sale, 
and then make his voice heard. What could the pro-traffic cry of 
Halifax, or St. John, or Charlottetown, for instance, avail in such 
a case against the anti-traffic shout of the province at large?” 


He sums up the advantages of Dominion Government pro- 
hibition to be: That it would prohibit everywhere, and no 
district or community could disregard it. That the weak 
would be protected by the strong; it would carry the strength 
of prohibition sentiment from those sections where super- 
abundant, to guard sections where the traffic is strongly 
entrenched. That it would strike at importation and manu- 
facture as well as sale. That the officers appointed for the 
enforcement of a Dominion prohibitory law, deriving their 
authority and salaries from the Federal Government, would 
be less subject to local influences than similar officers under 
existing statutes. 

He admits, however, that with a party in power at Ottawa 
inimical to the enforcement of a prohibitory law, such law 
would be nearly a dead letter; but he believes such a forecast 
that of an improbability. In conclusion he says that with such 
a law— 


“The Dominion Government would no longer be .. . 
under pressure from a traffic that must be both financially and 
politically strong so long as it has any legalstatus. . . . Every 
man of the better class engaged in it would speedily retire from 
the business, and those who remained would suffer from unwonted 
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limitations on the one hand, and from a continual sense of ill- 
desert and insecurity on the other. Consequently their political 
weight would be but a small fraction of what it is now. The value 
of entire prohibition will indeed be great, and its day is drawing 
constantly nearer.” : 


LICENSE LAWS TO BE TESTED IN THE SUPREME COURT, 

In the March number of Demorest’s Magazine (New York), 
is a paper by John Lloyd Thomas, on “ The Unconstitution- 
ality of License Laws.” The writer first calls attention to 
some of the decisions of the courts, by which laws prohibiting 
or restricting the manufacture and sale of intoxicants in the 
United States, have been fully sustained. He mentions the 
following * 


“License by the United States to carry on the wholesale liquor 
business in any State, does not give power to carry on such busi- 
ness in violation of the laws of the State. 

“ Restrictive and prohibitory State legislation is not contrary to 
the Fourteenth Amendment. . 

“Companies for the manufacture and sale of liquors have no 
greater rights than individuals possess, and are not exempt from 
restrictive or prohibitory State legislation. 

“ State prohibitory laws are not repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“ Brewers or distillers may not claim compensation for property 
because it has diminished in value by reason of prohibitory legis- 
lation. 

“States have the full right of prohibiting the manufacturing of 
intoxicants, whether for home use or exportation to other States. 

“ Under the Wilson Act, States may deal with liquors imported 
from other States precisely as though they were not imported, but 
produced at home.” 


Commenting upon these decisions, which he claims consti- 
tute a wall of strength to the cause of prohibition, and, being 
by the highest court, will stand as long as the Constitution, he 
says: 

“The above decisions have been evoked through efforts made 
by the advocates of the license system to overthrow prohibition, 
and their effect is simply to sustain statutes specifically prohibit- 
ing the liquor traffic. License was the aggressor, Prohibition was 
on the defensive. Prohibition, victorious, now takes the aggres- 
sive, and the opponents of the liquor traffic carry the war into 
Africa. . . . Steps have been taken to bring the license sys- 
tem to the bar of enlightened jurisprudence, arraign it as a relic of 
semi-barbaric legislation, an effete folly out of harmony with the 
latest findings of physical and political science, and in direct oppo- 
sition to law, which, according to the legal maxim, ‘is the perfec- 
tion of reason,’ ” 


The writer proceeds to say that for this object the National 
Anti-Nuisance League was organized in the city of New York 
in 1888, to institute legal proceedings attacking the constitu- 
tionality of liquor-license and revenue laws, and to abolish the 
alcoholic-beverage traffic as a public nuisance. In reply to 
the objection that such a decision as that sought by the 
League would revolutionize accepted law and practice, the 
writer answers : 


‘No; it would, on the contrary, evolutionize law, and adjust 
musty legislation to the enlightened civilization of to-day. More 
than this, it would harmonize law with the oécter dicta of the 
United States Supreme Court, which has declared :' 

“1, There is no inherent right in a citizen to thus sell intoxica- 
ting liquors by retail; it is not the privilege of acitizen of a State 
or of a citizen of the United States.—California vs. Christiansen. 

“If there is no inherent right, then such a right as is claimed 
for the traffic is received from the legislature. But can the legis- 
lature grant such aright to the traffic in alcoholic beverages ? 
Here again the Supreme Court replies: 

“2. No legislature can bargain away the public health or the 
public morals. The people themselves cannot do it. . . . Gov- 
ernment is organized with a view to their preservation, and can- 
not divest itself of the power to provide for them.—Stone ws, Mis- 
sissippi. 

“3. For we cannot shut out of view the fact . . . that the 
public health, the public morals, and the public safety may be 
endangered by the general use of intoxicating drinks; nor the fact, 
established by statistics accessible to every one, that the disorder, 
pauperism, and crime prevalent in the country are, in some degree 
at least, traceable to this evil—U.S. Supreme Court in Aassas 
Cases. 

“ The statistics of every State show a greater amount of crime 
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and misery attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtained 
at these retail liquor-saloons than to any other source.—California 
vs. Christiansen.” 

As to any question of vested right that may be supposed to 
have been acquired by the traffic, Mr. Thomas says: 


“No one can acquire a vested right in a wrong; no one can 
claim property in a privilege. Privileges which have no other 
basis than a legislative act, can at any time be taken away by 
legislative act, or by judicial decision based on newer light and 
sounder reasoning regarding fundamental law. . . . Such a 
decision can never clash with truly just laws.” 

Mr. Thomas calls attention to the celebrated decision of 
Lord Mansfield, in 1771, by which the slaves in England were 
freed, and in which he made use of this language in reversing 
the decision of Lord Hardwicke in 1749: “ The setting of 14,000 
or 15,000 men at once free, loose by solemn opinion, is much 
disagreeable in the effect it threatens. If the parties 
will have it decided we must give our opinion. . . . Com- 
passion will not on the one hand, nor inconvenience on the 
other, be decided, but the law;” 





and he adds: 


“No new law, remember, but the same law which had been 
mistakenly decided by the courts, and generally acquiesced in by 
the people for generations.” 


He sums up the case of the League as follows: 


“ Whatever the ignorance and error of the past, science has 
now proved conclusively that alcohol and alcoholic liquors are 
poisons ; are always hurtful when used as beverages, and their 
sale should be rigidly confined to the pharmacy, and controlled 
under the strict provisions of the usual laws controlling the sale of 
poisons. The sale of such liquors, under any other circumstances, 
is a violation of Natural and Common Law. . . . 

“Who can doubt that our United States Supreme Court will 
wisely and righteously respond to the occasion, and declare uncon- 
stitutional every law authorizing or permitting, under tax or license 
fee, the sale of alcoholic liquors as beverages. License and tax 
receipts can then no longer be pleaded against injunction pro- 
ceedings; the liquor-saloon will be swept from the land, and 
legislatures will hasten to place alcoholic liquors under the 
restrictions governing the sale of other poisons.” 

THE FIGHT AGAINST LICENSE IN BOSTON. 

In the Chautauguan for March, the Rev. Addison P. Foster, 
D.D., writing on ‘“ Boston Ideas for the Last Six Months,” says: 

“ The other question which annually agitates the city is that of 
licensing the liquor-saloons. In years past the majority for license 
has been so large that the temperance people of the city have 
been hopeless and apathetic. But last year the majority for 
license unexpectedly fell to about four thousand, and there was 
good reason this year to hope that this majority could be com- 
pletely overcome. The campaign for no-license was consequently 
vigorously pushed. There were temperance rallies throughout 
the city. There were sermons preached in many pulpits. The 
one temperance daily of the city struck stalwart blows. The 
women were indefatigable, and protested that they ought to be 
allowed to vote against the arch-enemy of their homes. As a 
result Boston was nearly carried for no-license, there being a 
majority of oniy eleven hundred and eighty-four votes for license,” 

SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION OF THE MASSES. 

The February number of Our Day (Boston) contains an 
address delivered before the National Convention of the 
W.C. T. U., in Denver, by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Life Director 
of the National Educational Association, upon the instruction 
now being given in the schools of the country on the nature 
and effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics. She tells 
her hearers that such instruction, in connection with the laws 
of hygiene and relative physiology, is now made compulsory 
for all pupils in all schools in thirty-six States and all the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, including the District of Colum- 
bia, our Military and Naval Academies, and Indian and Colored 
Schools. She says that the Departmentof Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction has secured the revision of nearly every 
school text-book on physiology used in the United States, 

“The old and untrue notions—mere traditions—about wine 
and kindred liquors, have been expunged from these books and 
the latest teachings of science concerning all forms of intoxicating 
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drinks, their baleful effects and poisonous character, as well as 
those of other narcotics, have been injected into their pages. It 
has also added materially to the whole subject of hygiene taught 
in these works, and is guiding to its daily practice. More than 
this, it has so beautifully adapted this teaching in these manuals 
to the capacity of all pupils of all classes that the great majorities 
of to-morrow, who never go beyond the primary schools of to-day, 
may get these warning lessons so simply told that they can under- 
stand them. : 

“ Napoleon said, ‘ Let me make the songs of a nation and I care 
not who makes their laws.’ Let me teach the childhood of Amer- 
ica through the schools, and I will not only make the laws, but 


guide the pen that shall write the future history of this 
Republic.” 


As to the methods of teaching this new branch, Mrs. Hunt 
says a consensus Of opinion of eminent educators has been 
gathered, of which she digests the following four essentials to 
the faithful enforcement of a temperance education law: 


“1, Well-graded books containing the truth the law requires 
taught, in the hands of pupils able to read, and oral instruction in 
other cases. 

“2, A course of study of not less than three lessons a week for 
fourteen weeks of each school year. 

“3. The same examinations or tests for promotion in this as in 
other branches. 

“4. The interested teacher. 

“These conditions constitute the ‘standard’ which is now 
guiding thousands of school-boards and teachers. The goody- 
goody, preachy-preachy, mushy teaching of the early days of 
the study is giving place to the impartation of solid truth.” 


Mrs. Hunt next speaks in detail of the care and labor 
employed in research to get the very latest phases of the 
“truth "that is to be taught, and of what is being done to 
enforce the law. 


“ At Hope Cottage [the national headquarters of the Depart- 
ment at Hyde ark, Mass.]}, you will find a directory of every 
school-district in the United States, and over against these the 
names of local superintendents of this Department where there is 
one, and where there is not we are searching to find one who 
will work and watch for the best enforcement of these laws in 
the school under his care. 

“ The names of district and county superintendents are there, 
over against their districts and counties, and the Roll of Honor— 
the State and Territorial superintendents for every State and Terri- 
tory in the nation. It is our aim to keep in close touch with all 
these, down tothe locals, thus keeping every school in the country 
in the line of our observation. 

“ A bureau of instruction for the training of teachers has already 
been started. We send out monthly a Circular of Advices 
containing a topical outline of study, the scientific authorities in 
support of total-abstinence teaching, etc. The national Superin- 
tendent and others are presenting the topic and method of teach- 
ing in teachers’ institutes in all parts of the country,” 


As to the harvest already in sight she speaks most hopefully, 
finding increased interest on the part of school-boards, parents, 
teachers, and all classes of school officials, while opposition is 
either silenced or changed to helpfuiness. 

As to the immediate effects of the study on the pupils, she 
quotes: 


“A teacher in a Pennsylvania county, where for some time the law 
had been well enforced, said, ‘ Nothing has ever been done which 
will strike at the vice of intemperance more certainly than the 
introduction of this study. We can reach the majority of parents 
more certainly through their children than in any other way. 

‘In another county marked effect was noticed among the boys, 
in the abandoment of the cigarette habit. ‘ 

“Fathers are reported as giving up tobacco and drink habits as 
a result of the importunities of their children who had pursued the 
study.” 


In conclusion Mrs. Hunt says: 


“The Compulsory Temperance Education Law reaches the 
masses. . . . We mayconfidently expect at least one hundred 
intelligent total abstainers as the result of every dollar expended 
in the cause of temperance education in our public schools. 

“ But we are reaching more than the masses. The Presidents 
of the United States, congressmen, legislators, lawyers, judges, 
ministers, teachers . . . the men upon whose votes or influ- 
ence grave issues will depend in . the nation’s future; 
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these, with the leaders of fashion and the Church of 
to-morrow, these are all in the schools of to-day. 

“ When these shall come to their majority, having all alike been 
taught in the schools, during the most impressive period of exist- 
ence, God’s law of abstinence concerning alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics, then the saloon will perish.” 


THE CHURCH AND TEMPERANCE. 


n the pages of the February number of the Homiletic 

/ sview (New York), the Rev. James C. Fernald, writing under 

ue above caption, sharply but kindly criticises the Church 

and its ministry for their neglect of plain and pressing duty in 

the matter of fighting the growing power of the saloon, and 
extending a helping hand to its victims. He says: 


“The one great, fronting sin of our time is intemperance, 
destroying more lives and souls and homes than all others com- 
bined. Gambling and prostitution are its allies. It paves the 
way for them both, and nourishes them from first to last. This 
great, fronting sin ought to be met by the Church and the ministry 
with an attack equal to its own tremendousness. ‘ 

“One eminent minister, when asked if he preached on temper- 
ance, replied, ‘ Not specifically ; I preach against all sin.’ But it 
is the specific that is wanted. The sin is specific, the temptation 
is specific, the gilded saloon is specific, and the drunkard’s grave 
is specific. . . . 

“The preaching that declines to go into particulars of actual, 
concrete, human temptation and human sin, may be broad, may 
be lofty, may be eloquent, may be fashionable, but it is not 
scriptural. . . . 

- Some honored brethren say, ‘Oh, they all know where we 
stand.” What has that to do with it ? Why preach at 
all, then? What is the use standing up twice a Sunday to talk on 
religion when they all know where you stand ?_ Because a Chris- 
tian minister is not a sign-post or a flag, but a herald. His great 
business is not to tell men where he stands, but to persuade 
them to come and stand where he does. This is just as true in 
regard to temperance.” 


After quoting a number of texts as solid foundations for tem- 
perance sermons, and calling attention to the fact that Christ, 
and Paul and all the great preachers that followed after him 
did not hesitate to preach against specific sins, he says, speak- 
ing especially of the beautiful “ rescue texts”: 


“ Preach them in temperance mass-meetings. There is here a 
neglected power and a wonderful power. You gather your elegant 
congregation—not one manifestly exposed to this temptation and 
shame—and the poor young man who was drunk last night, 
though bitterly sorry, yet cannot crowd in among all those nice 
people; or, if he does slip into a back seat, feels that the hopes 
of pardon held out to them are too good, too high for him. ‘It 
does not mean me,’ is the spoken or unspoken feeling. But he 
goes to a temperance mass-meeting. Hundreds like him go. The 
leaders of the Christian host appeal to him and such as he—‘ ¢o 
you is the Word of this salvation sent.’ This is the Gospel trans- 
lated anew for him; even for him there is hope; he comes and 
sets to the pledge his trembling hand; strong, good men, pure, 
tender-hearted women grasp his hand and look into his eyes with 
joy and hope, and he starts on to a new life. 


Mr. Fernald argues that temperance work must be done 
by the Church, not by organizations outside of it. 


“There is no such power on earth as the Christian Church. 
There is no such force in our civilization as the banded Christian 
pastorate. Let our ministry but do their utmost specifically and 
directly for the abolition of intemperance, and this century will 
not close without seeing the work far advanced. . With 
the Church and the ministry leading instead of following, with 
their hand on all the springs of power, their consecrated Christian 
spirit pervading all, we can have such a temperance work as this 
country has never seen.” 


Coming down to the practical part of the work at hand, the 
writer instances the Sunday-school as an almost untried power, 
and speaks of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor as another most potent agency. 


“When the Church has such a host of boys in its Sunday- 
school, how is it that it has so few young men in its prayer- 
meetings and public services? Because it has not trained and 
fortified them against the most insidious temptation that meets 
them on the threshold of manhood. Public-school instruction can- 
not do this, because it is hygienic, and does not touch the con- 
science. It is a comparatively small restraint to know that a thing 
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is dangerous -eds also the conviction that it is wrong. . . . 
The temperance caching of the Sunday-school must be specific 
enough and minty enough to cope with the tremendous destroy- 
ing influence of the world. The Sunday-school teachers 
cannot and will not do this unguided and unhelped. They must 
be massed upon it and inspired to it by the ministry and the 
Church, and by the societies and committees that arrange the 
lessons and provide the helps. That the Sunday-school has not 
improved its unequaled chance to fortify the young against this 
greatest peril of body and soul is a neglect that will 
stand in history as a reproach to the Church and the Christianity 
of our day, and that cannot be too soon or too thoroughly 
repaired. 


“Temperance must be made fashionable, as it is not now, even 
in religious circles. The world never long despises what 
the Church devotedly maintains. She can put the cause 
far above a sneer or patronizing contempt.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Fernald says: 


“Finally, let us invoke the mighty power of prayer. <r 
The decadence of prayer is coincident with the present decline of 
temperance work, the present aggressiveness of the saloon. = 
The Churches, with their ministry wield a moral power which, if 
massed against all license of the liquor traffic, would be absolutely 
irresistible. But the prayer and the work must be done defore the 
election of county and municipal officers. ‘2 

“ With the present $1,200,000,000 annual consumption of intoxi- 
cants, with the $50,000,000 annual increase, with the influx of 
foreigners, and with the increased toleration of liquor-drinking 
among church-members, this nation is sure to go down the stream 
of drunkenness to ruin unless the evil be checked effec- 
tively and exceeding soon. Let all our Israel cry mightily 
unto God to deliver this great people from this deadliest of ail 
slavery, and He will show us, from His infinite wisdom, new ways 
of effectual work, and breathe into these methods of His wisdom 
the might of His own omnipotence.” 


AN ANGLICAN BISHOP’S OBSTRUCTIVE VIEWS. 


Apropos of the foregoing paper, a voice comes from Mani- 
toba regarding the attitude of the Church of England upon 
temperance, as exemplified in that province. It appears from 
an editorial in the J/anztoban (Winnipeg), that in a recent 
Synod there was moved for adoption a resolution, laid over 
from last year, to the effect that in the interests of Christianity 
and the common welfare, every effort should be made to bring 
about the total suppression of the liquor traffic. The mover 
stated that he did not know of any other evangelical body in 
the Dominion that had not passed a resolution on the subject, 
and spoke of the sweeping vote in favor of prohibition at the 
recent elections. An amendment was moved to substitute for 
the prohibition clause of the resolution a colorless one urging 
upon the people the “importance of the temperance ques- 
tion.” 

Canon Pentreath, supporting the original motion, referred to 
the recent plebiscite, showing that out of 19,000 electors, 
14,000 voted for prohibition, and said the Church in Manitoba 
was behind that in the motherland, where the Bishop of Lon- 
don is one of the strongest of prohibitionists. There was so 
much opposition that the amendment was withdrawn and 
another substituted requesting the Bishop to appoint a commit- 
tee to propose a constitution for a diocesan temperance asso- 
ciation on the lines of the C. E. T. S., and to form parochial 
branches, 

The Bishop is reported as saying, that he did not care what 
other bodies or other people thought; that it had to be first 
shown that it was right to restrict the drinking of what might 
be, in excess, intoxicating; that while the evils of drunkenness 
are continually condemned in the Bible, there is not a sentence 
pointing to the restriction of wine, when not taken to excess; 
that he considered it a//owad/e to be a total abstainer, but that 
is not the highest ideal; that the Lord Jesus Christ did not 
abstain; that he considered the passing of a legislative act as 
interfering with the rightful liberty of the subject; that he 
did not himself abstain, though temperate. The AManztoban 
says: 


‘The motion was, as has often been done before, shunted off to 
where it will remain till outraged public 


a side track, 
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opinion and the prayers of the widow and fatherless, rescue and 
reviveit. . . . 

“To do the Bishop justice, he is slow in forming his opinions ; 
. « + and could we wait long enough, we might hope that in 
the years to come, his views might change on the temperance 
question; and should that time ever come, with it will also come 
bitter regret at having, on a momentuous occasion, given the 
weight of his high position against the cause advocated by every 
other Protestant Church in Canada.” 











POLITICAL. 


THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION. 
 Tpoor A. THURSTON, ex-Prime Minister of Hawaii 


and Chairman of the Hawaiian Annexation Commission, 
contributes to the North Amertcan Review for March an arti- 
cle in favor of annexation which is specially interesting 
because of the abundant historical and statistical facts that it 
presents. 





AMERICAN POLICY IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. 


Starting with the proposition that “the preservation of the 
Hawaiian Islands from the domination or control of any other 
great nation is essential to the welfare of the United States,” 
Mr. Thurston argues that this is the view uniformly and con- 
sistently taken by American Presidents and statesmen from 
the time that Hawaii was first recognized as an independent 
nation. 

The facts, as given by Mr. Thurston, are, briefly, as follows: 

The Uhited States was the first Power to recognize Hawaiian 
independence by treaty; this it did in 1826, under President 
John Quincy Adams. In 1842 President Tyler (voicing also 
the sentiments of Secretary Webster), said in an address to 
Congress that our Government sought “no exclusive control 
over the Hawaiian Government,” and that “ its forbearance in 
this respect, under the circumstances of the very large inter- 
course of their citizens with the islands, would justify this Gov- 
ernment in making a decided remonstrance against 
the adoption of an opposite policy by any other Power. In 
1849 President Taylor, in his message, speaking of the islands, 
said that ‘‘ we could in no event be indifferent to their passing 
under the dominion of any other Power.” When the French, 
in pursuance of their policy of annexation in the Pacific, under- 
took to acquire the Hawaiian Islands, Secretary Webster said : 
“T trust the French will not take possession, but if they do 
they will be dislodged, if my advice is taken, if the whole power 
of the Government is required to do it.” In view of the French 
aggressions King Kamehamea III. executed a treaty ceding 
Hawaii to the United States, which was forwarded to Wash- 
ington, but magnanimously returned after the crisis had passed. 
A full treaty of annexation was negotiated in 1854, one of the 
articles providing that Hawaii should come into the Union as 
a State; but the sudden death of the king prevented its execu- 
tion. A few years later a reciprocity treaty was negotiated, 
but it was lost sight of in the turmoil over the slavery ques- 
tion. In 1868 President Johnson, recommending a reciprocity 
treaty with Hawaii, said it “would be a guarantee of the good 
will and forbearance of all nations until the people of the 
islands shall of themselves, at no distant day, voliintarily apply 
“In 1875 Gen. J. M. Schofield, 
then commanding the Division of the Pacific, said: ** The time 


for admission into the Union. 


the desired control 
In 1876, 
“further, in recognition of Hawaii’s importance to the United 


has come when we must secure forever 


over those islands, or let it pass into other hands.” 


States,” the reciprocity treaty was enacted, “ giving Hawaii 
commercial advantages such as had been granted to no other 
country.” Mr. Blaine, while Secretary of State (under Presi- 
dent Arthurand also under President Harrison), several times 
expressed himself unequivocally upon the importance of 
Hawaii to this country; in 1892, in answer to atentative ques- 


tion as to annexation, he said: “1 consider the acquisition of 
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the islands is of so great importance to the United States that 
I cannot conceive of such a proposition being refused.” Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Secretary Bayard, in 1887, renewed the 
reciprocity treaty of 1876 for seven years, at the same time 
obtaining for the United States the exclusive right to coaling 
and naval privileges in the harbor of Pearl River. 

AMERICAN 


INTERESTS IN HAWAII AS SHOWN BY STATISTICS 


Mr. Thurston presents statistics to demonstrate that the 
material interests of Hawaii are really identical with those of 
the United States, and that the trade of the islands is an 
important source of profit to us, and that, altogether, our 
material interests there are of distinct and decided importance 
to our people. 

We summarize Mr. Thurston’s statistics. 

Under the reciprocity treaty, for the period from Jan. 1, 
1876 to Jan. 1, 1891, the value of the Hawaiian exports to the 
United States aggregated $114,705,314, and that of United 
States exports to Hawa:i reached $47,000,000 (not counting 
more than $9,600,000 of specie shipped to the islands). 

The duties remitted on Hawaiian goods in the United States 
in the same period amounted to $42,680,796; the duties 
remitted on United States goods in Hawaii amounted to 
$3,560,999. Judging from these figures the trade advantages 
under the treaty would seem to be largely in favor of Hawaii. 
But Mr. Thurston reckons that the profits of the trade leave a 
very decided balance on the American side. These profits he 
groups under the following items: Increase of sugar produc- 
tion; Profits on increase of exports from the United States to 
Hawaii; Increase in ship-building for the Hawaiian trade; 
Freights earned by American ships; Property in Hawaii 
acquired by Americans, and Premiums collected by American 
insurance companies. He figures out total American gains 
under the treaty amounting to $70,973,464—a net American 
profit of $28,292,668. 

His statistics show that in 1875 the capital invested in the 
sugar business in the islands was only $2,000,000, of which 
$1,500,000 belonged to United States citizens; but in 1891 this 
capital had increased to $33,455,990, of which Americans 
owned $24,735,610. 

In 1875 the total value of exports from the United States to 
Hawaii was $947,260; in 1890 it was $5,265,051. 

In 1875 the domestic trade of the islands was carried on by 
only a few schooners and one small steamer; now it employs 
twenty-two steamers besides a number of sailing vessels. In 
the period mentioned nineteen steamers and twenty sailing- 
vessels of American construction have been sold to Hawaii, 
and three steamers and twenty-three sailing-vessels for the 
trade between this country and Hawaii have been built. 

In 1875 there was hardly any insurance business done in 
Hawaii. From 1876 to 1871 the business done by American 
insurance companies in Hawaii amounted to 


more than 


$2,000,000. 

The revenues of the Hawaiian Government in 1875-6 were 

only $817,000; in 1889-90 they were $2,817,000. 
MR. THURSTON’S CONCLUSIONS. 

Mr. Thurston points out that the workings of the McKinley 
Act of 1890 (especially the sugar-bounty provisions of it) have 
been decidedly unfavorable to Hawaii. In 
that legislation, he 


consequence of 
Says, ‘the price of sugar belonging to 
Americans in Hawaii was reduced in round numbers from $90 
to $50a ton.” He adds that general depression in business is 
the result, 


Mr. Thurston says in conclusion: 


“From the standpoint of protection to American citizens and 
development of American industries, which is claimed to be the 
keystone of the present American financial policy, the present 
American position towards Hawaii does not seem just; for, on 
the point of the protection afforded the sugar industry, American 
capital was invested in the sugar business in Louisiana, aud, when 
the necessities of the occasion caused a change in the form of pro- 
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tection, the faith was respected and the same protection afforded 
in another form. American capital and enterprise, acting on the 
same faith, pioneered an advance into Hawaii; built up a friendly 
political State, and created not only the best customer, for its 
population, that the United States has, but produced one of the 
most remarkable exhibitions of creative industrial energy in 
history. . . . 

“ The question of what the future policy of the United States 
towards Hawaii shall be, is no longer one in which political 
advantage to the United States and financial advantage to Hawaii 
are the only factors, as was the case in 1876; for a trade has 
been built up, property acquired, and interests have become 
vested, which make the financial effect of the future American 
policy of more importance to Americans than it is to Hawaiians. 
For every dollar that may be lost to Hawaiians by reason of that 
policy, Americans will lose fourfold; while if, by reason of such 
policy, Hawaiians are prospered, Americans will be prospered far 
more. In other words, American property interests in Hawaii 
have become so great that it is no longer a simple question of 
political advantage to the United States, or of charity or justice to 
a weak neighbor, which the authorities at Washington have to 
deal with; but it is a question involving the fortunes of thousands 
of their own flesh and blood, and millions of dollars worth of 
American property. . . . 

“ The parting of the ways has been reached in Hawaiian and 
American history. They must from this point on merge into one 
and jointly enjoy the mutual benefits and advantages arising from 
such union, or the islands will be compelled, in sheer self-defense 
of elementary liberties and property rights, to seek other means 
for their preservation.” 


THE HAWAIIAN PEOPLE SHOULD VOTE UPON ANNEXATION. 


In the Engineering Magazine (New York) for March, is an 
article by T. Graham Gribble, late of Honolulu, in which he 
takes a conservative view of the question of annexation, but 
stoutly maintains that if there is to be annexation, the ques- 
tion should first be submitted to a vote of the people of 
Hawaii. We give a brief summary of his paper: 

In the event of the annexation of the Hawaiian islands to 
the United States, there will not be many mourners for 
the monarchy, nor for the queen whose deposition is involved. 
Queen Liliuokolani has endeavored to dispossess the whole 
people of the power which has gradually devolved upon them 
by virtue of their superior knowledge. The attempt to place 
the ignorant and weak native as ruler over the white man who 
virtually owns the country, was an act so dangerous and fool- 
ish as to merit the forfeiture of the crown, 

With a population of half a million savages at the beginning 
of the century, now dwindled to 35,000, and outnumbered by 
white people, the Sandwich islands have resisted annexation 
by the moral influence of American missionaries, The strictly 
moral influence of the missionaries has, however, become 
subordinated by the commercial influence, bringing with pros- 
perity the vices of the white man. The spread of the vices of 
drunkenness and opium-smoking has been steadfzstly resisted 
by the American missionaries, whose descendants to-day are 
the principal movers in the cause of reform, and from their 
positions of influence and authority in the country, are the 
leaders in the movement toward affiliation with the United 
States. 

The Provisional Government has undoubted possession of 
the islands, but the fact thatall is quiet in the islands does not 
prove that a majority of the people approve the abolition of 
the monarchy. That they would declare for annexation, if 
the case was clearly explained to them for their decision there 
can be little doubt. It is due to them, however, that they 
should be made to understand what benefits will accrue to them 
from annexation, and how their present rights will be pro- 
tected. It should be made plain to the natives that the United 
States will carry out improvements, and so bring money into 
the country together with a steady growth of prosperity. The 
question should be put fairly before them. 

The sugar industry, once so remunerative, is now barely 
paying its way. Wages have risen from six dollars a month to 
a dollar a day, and it is a question as to howannexation would 
affect the labor question. There is at present a large Chinese 
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population in the islands. Unless some special clause be 
inserted in the annexation treaty, these Chinamen would also 
be free to come over to San Francisco. At any rate, the etfect 
of annexation would be to bring the price of labor in the 
islands close to the level of that of the United States. Hawaii 
is adapted to coolie labor. She can never flourish on the 
protected, high-priced system of America, because she has to 
compete with coolie labor in other countries. We cannot 
extend the beet-sugar bounty to her cane product. 

The Chinaman is the most suited to supplant the native. 
He has taken the unhealthy swamps and turned them into 
luxurious rice fields. He now controls the second industry of 
the country, and runs every other business he can set his hands 
on. There is hence very little opening for small traders and 
artizans, and annexation is hardly likely to encourage a rush, 

Hawaii would not be to the United States what it would 
have been to Great Britain in her scheme of imperial federa- 
tion, but it will be of great strategic importance, and it is not 
to the ex-queen, but to the Hawaiian people that this Govern- 
ment should make some adequate return for this valuable 
naval station. If the United States will at least do as much 
for the islands as the Louisiana lottery proposed to do, and 
will so represent the case to the people, that there would be an 
overwhelming vote cast in favor of annexation, the transaction 
would be accomplished in a manner more in harmony with 
American ideas than if carried out with a commission not 
elected for that purpose by the people, however worthy in 
itself the commission may be. 

GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS ON CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS, 

Thisarticle of Mr. Thurston’s in the North American Review 
is followed by an argument, on constitutional grounds, against 
annexation, by George Ticknor Curtis. 

“In answering the question, ‘Can Hawaii be constitution- 
ally annexed to the United States ?’” says Mr. Curtis, “I shall 
maintain the following proposition: That a foreign country 
cannot be incorporated into the American Union unless two 
things occur: First, that the foreign country is contiguous to 
the territory of the United States; second, that in the judg- 
ment of the people of the United States, as represented by 
their Government, there is a controlling public necessity for 
its acquisition.” 

Mr. Curtis argues that there is no precedent for the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. He maintains that the case of Alaska does 
not constitute such a precedent, for he says, “ Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia, the controlling reasons for its acquisition 
being, first, to prevent its annexation by any other Power, and, 
secondly, to secure certain rights in the Bering Sea, especially 
the right of catching seals.” He continues: 

“If I am asked why there should not a new precedent be made 
which will extend the scope of acquiring foreign territory by 
treaty so as to make it include the acquisition of a foreign country 
not contiguous to the United States, and not necessary to any 
interest of the United States, my answer would be twofold: first, 
that the Constitution has received such an interpretation for a 
long period of time as would be entirely inconsistent with the 
making of any such precedent; secondly, that if we acquire 
Hawaii by a construction of the Constitution which is contrary to 
the long-settled one, there will be no limit to future acquisitions of 
some kind. When once the greedy appetite for more territory is 
excited, it will go on, and will ‘ grow by what it feeds on.’ ° 

“ Suppose the programme of Manifest Destiny be carried out in 
the case of Hawaii, we shall then have Manifest Destiny sub- 
stituted for the Constitution. It will not be fong before we shall 
acquire foreign countries in different quarters of the globe. Each 
of these must have a chief executive ruler. He will not be likely 
to be selected from the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, but 
he will be an American. 5 

“These Governors will be virtually proconsuls; and as the 
Roman proconsuls were not scrupulous about the methods by 
which they enriched themselves, so our American proconsuls will 
not be too delicate in the same matter. They will be able to con- 
tribute to the purposes of a political campaign ten times as much 
money as any other class of office-holders all told. 

“Suppose, however, that the new precedent is made against the 
construction of the Constitution, what is the use in having a 
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written Constitution, or in having its meaning interpreted by prece- 


dents that have been established under it by the constituted’ 


authorities of the country? I leave this question to be answered 
by those whom it concerns. It is to be hoped that before anything 
else is done there will be a searching Congressional investigation 
of the circumstances attending the late revolution. It may turn 
out that it was fomented by interested foreigners and that the 
leaders of the revolution received improper assistance from the 
United States authorities.” 


AN EX-MINISTER TO HAWAII STATES 
ANNEXATION. 


THE REASONS AGAINST 

The Californian Magazine for March prints a concise and 
pointed argument against annexation, by George W. Merrill, 
formerly United States Minister to Hawaii. 

Mr. Merrill says that as a close observer of Hawaiian affairs 
for fifty years, the present annexation movement, and the rep- 
resentations made by those engaged in it, present nothing new 
tohim. It has for many years, he says, been the custom of 
the “coterie of annexationists,” at every opportunity, to appeal 
to American pride and fears by declaring that unless our Gov- 
ernment acquires Hawaii some European Power will step in 
and become master of the situation. 

Like Mr. Thurston, Mr. Merrill cites many utterances of 
American statesmen touching Hawaii, but he does this with a 
different purpose and to teach a different lesson. 

“Such being the attitude of the various Secretaries of State, 
through the several administrations of our Government, by differ- 
ent political parties, and announced and well known to the nations 
of the world, it must be conceded that in all the governmental 
circles it is well understood that the United States would not per- 
mit the absorption of Hawaii by any foreign Power without a 
fierce struggle, and after a final defeat. . . . 

“T assume, and correctly, I think, that the danger of interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Hawaii by any European nation is so 
extremely remote that to annex in order to save the islands from 
the greed of other Powers is entirely eliminated.” 

Mr. Merrill insists that the political and social conditions in 
the islands are so very unsatisfactory and objectionable from 
the American point of view that we cannot afford to burden 
ourselves with the government of Hawaii. He speaks particu- 
larly of the labor system and the Chinese problem. 
describes the labor system: 


He thus 


“ Under contracts the laborers, on arrival, are distributed by a 
Governmental Immigration Bureau to the various plantations for 
labor in the cane-fields, and for the different vocations to which 
they may be adapted. These labor contracts are permissible 
under the laws of the kingdom, which are so framed as to meet 
the demands of those industries (among which that of sugar is 
paramount) which require cheap labor, constant care, and for 
which organized, intelligent labor, with contingent strikes, is ill 
adapted. Under these laws the contracts of the imported laborers 
are so constructed that, when the laborer is subleased to the indi- 
vidual or corporation, the Government assumes the duty and 
becomes the power to enforce the performance of daily toil for a 
term of years, and compels the laborer to be worthy of his hires 
These contract-labor laws may be, and doubtless are, adapted to, 
and demanded by, the exigencies of that particular tropical latitude ; 
but are the people of the United States willing to forget the past, 
and fondly embrace even a paradise of the Pacific when the con- 
ditions are such as to demand the enforcement of labor under a 
system closely allied to one so lately repudiated at such a cost of 
lives and treasure ?” 

Alluding to the problem presented by the large Asiatic 
population, he says: 

“The American Congress, mindful of a growing sentiment in 
the United States, is endeavoring to close the avenues of the 
Atlantic seacoast against the influx of contract laborers, and lock 
the gates of the Pacific against the hordes of the Asiatic popula- 
tion. Understanding these facts, it is not reasonable to believe 
that there can exist in the United States any legitimate sentiment, 
fermenting the public, which would demand or even permit open- 
ing the flood-gates, and with one fell swoop absorbing into our 
body politic this heterogeneous population, which must, eventually, 
be endowed with Statehood, and all the resultant rights.” 

Mr. Merrill declares in conclusion that every influence which 
it is desirable to have in Hawaii is already possessed by the 
United States, or can be obtained by the natural development 
of the course of trade under existing political conditions. 
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WHAT MR. GLADSTONE OUGHT TO 


Condensed for Tuer Lirerary Dicest from Papers in 


DO. 


Fortnightly Review, London, February. 
J. FLETCHER MOULTON, Q.C. 
F I were to sum up in one phrase my opinion as to the pros- 
pects of success of the present Government, | should say 
that they depend on the extent to which its members realize 
the fact that it isa campaign in which they are engaged, and 
not a battle. 

The creation or restoration to Ireland of independent Par- 
liamentary government in purely Irish concerns is not to be 
looked upon as a sacrifice or an act of generosity upon our 
part, but as a step in national development, in which all lovers 
of free institutions, whether in Great Britain or Ireland, should 
alike rejoice. 

The power of the Imperial Parliament in those matters that 
remain in its hands must be preserved intact. 

In certain matters the government of Ireland is to be with- 
drawn from the control of the Imperial Parliament, in other 
respects the government of Ireland is to remain in the hands 
of the Imperial Parliament. It follows, therefore, that for the 
latter class of questions Ireland should be left in its old posi- 
tion—fully represented in the Imperial Parliament. 

JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P, 

Let Mr. Gladstone announce, as other Prime Ministers have 
announced, that the House of Commons is to sit until it has 
come to a decision on the Home-Rule Bill, and the Home- 
Rule Bill will be voted on without unnecessary delay. 

He ought not to think—and I believe and feel convinced he 
will not think—of trying any feeble compromise on the Home. 
Rule question. We are in earnest about Home Rule. We 
are convinced that a genuine measure of Home Rule will be 
for the good not only of Ireland, but for the good of England, 
and Scotland,and Wales as well. It would be fatal if the 
Liberal Government were to think of reducing the terms of 
its measure so as to humor the sentiments of some feeble and 
slinking English Liberals. 

The business ofthe hour is to bring England and Ireland 
together 





to make Ireland feel that she is a willing partner in 
a great Imperial system—that she is a partner and not a 
bond-slave. 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Mr. Gladstone ought to do whatever he thinksright. There 
is the whole case in a nut-shell. I challenge any one to pro- 
duce a solution more moral and more Gladstonian. 

What on earth can Mr Gladstone do, with such opinions as 
his, except precipitate the inevitable smash ? He will cling to 
his old Home-Rule Bill, and to his plan of reviving his Irish 
Land Act and Disestablishment triumphs, under pretext of 
“gallant little Wales,” heedless of the fact that those triumphs 
have left the Irish land-question as unsettled, and the Irish 
Protestant Church as firmly saddled on the labour of the Roman 
Catholic Irish peasant, as ever. He will continue to make 
speeches which will be politely interpreted by half-Progressive 
papers into just what he does not mean, and he will throw us 
all into ecstasies from time to time by some new reading of a 
line in the part of the G, O. M. 

Hardly more practical is the question “What ought the 
Liberal Parliamentary Party do with Mr. Gladstone?” The 
reply is simple: they ought to depose him—to say, “ Old man, 
you are dreaming; we might as well raise the late Mr. Newde- 
gate from the dead and trust to his leadership in the face of 
the Labour movement, as to yours.” 


SIDNEY WEBB, 


Another General Election will certainly be upon us at no 
very distant date. Upon its results depends not Irish Home 
Rule alone, but also the position of parties during the rest of 
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the century. Mr. Gladstone, for good or for evil, is entrusted 
with supreme authority in the matter of Liberal party politics. 
What Mr. Gladstone has, therefore, to do is, in the language 
of whist, to “ play to the score.” His main preoccupation at 
this moment ought to be, not brooding over the details of the 
measure to which he and Mr. Morley have already devoted six 
years’ hard thinking, but contriving how to utilize the brief 
span of this Parliament's existence in order to have the chance 
next year of really driving his Bill through the resistance of 
the House of Lords. 

To be able to pass Home Rule, Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues must win the next General Election. If they have 
genuinely found salvation in this respect, they are not pre- 
vented by any lack of Parliamentary time from giving the 
necessary outward and visible signs of their inward and spirit- 
ual grace. They can put the entire Newcastle Programme 
into the Queen’s Speech; they can pass a ‘‘ big” Budget; they 
can include payment of members and the Labour Department 
in the Civil Service Estimates; they can decree an eight- 
hour day and a moral minimum wage for all public servants; 
they can pay the jurymen, elevate the school-teacher, protect 
the seaman and the docker, humanize the workhouse and 
prison, and comfort the declining years of the aged working 
man and working woman—all without taking upa fragment of 
the legislative time of the House of Commons. 

There remains the other hypothesis, namely, that Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Cabinet do not share the aspirations of the great 
mass of wage-earners. If the present Liberal leaders are not 
in earnest about social reforms on Collectivist principles, it is 
high time that the working man took the matter into his own 
hand. 





DISCUSSIONS IN THE REICHSTAG. 
PROTEUS. 
Die Nation, Berlin. February i. 


URING the past week the time of the Reichstag was occu- 
pied by a very peculiar interlude. When the Social-Dem- 
ocrats entered on the discussion of the state of privation in 
which the working classes were plunged, Deputy Bachern 
challenged them to formulate the conditions of social life in 
the future Socialistic state as they pictured them to them- 
selves. The result might have been foreseen. Directly one 
begins to dream of a possible condition in which the gratifica- 
tion of his desires is to be secured by a “‘ systematic organiza- 
tion of productive effort” he is very near the realization of the 
truth, that the independence of the individual must be thor- 
oughly subordinated to the demands of the organization. The 
individual must perform whatever is required of him, and if 
he decline to perform the allotted task he will at once acquire 
painful experience of the application of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the new social order,—“ He who will not work neither 
shall he eat.” Hitherto the tendency of social evolution has 
been toward the greater freedom of the individual to make the 
most of hisown powers. Now this individual freedom is to be 
suppressed for the collective weal. The recklessness of this 
conception wasas mercilessly exposed in the discussion as were 
the claims of the Social-Democrats to be the only scientific inter- 
preters of history. Every attempt to ascribe the evolution of 
humanity to scientific laws, leads directly to the conviction 
that all progress is reached by slow, steady gradations. In the 
familiar proverb, that “ Rome was not built in a day,” there 1s 
more practical wisdom than in the collective writings of the 
Social-Democrats; and if Bérne once complained that the 
world-spirit had so much time and we so little, he gave expres- 
sion to a sentiment that will hold good for all time. Even if 
the goal of Social-Democracy were as desirable as it is in truth 
objectionable it would be childish to suppose that the existing 
structure of society could be pulled down on Thursday and 
the temple of the new social order reared in its place on Fri- 
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day. The highest principle of practical political activity con- 
sists in grappling only with such problems as admit of an 
immediate solution. 

Still the Social-Democratic party is not the only one deserv- 
ing of sharp criticism. The agrarian party is animated by 
equally visionary ideas. The Christian-Socialist party is open 
to the same charge. In vain we ask the bimetallists what, in 
their view, are the measures for immediate adoption. Attain- 
able ends in politics are lost sight of while Utopian fantasies 
are zealously pursued. 

Cheating, usury, unchastity, the exploitation of man by man, 
shall be entirely extirpated. Local provision shall be made for 
all those incapable of work; administrative methods are laid 
down glibly in the general assembly, and their practical appli- 
cation entrusted to a commission. Here first the difficulties 
are experienced. It is found hardly possible to prescribe a single 
rule of action which is not liable to abuse, and when at length 
a few rules are formulated in furtherance of such humane 
designs, it is soon seen that they are of little practical benefit. 
All the commissions appointed by the Reichstag for the 
accomplishment of prescribed aims, have found themselves 
involved in a hopeless struggle with excrescences which 
debarred them from getting at the sound flesh. The diminu- 
tion in the appointment of such commissions of late is prac- 
tical evidence of the growing recognition of their inutility. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


SANITATION IN RELATION TO THE POOR. 
WILLIAM H. WE cH, M.D. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Charities Review, New York, February. 


HE sanitary condition of the poor is a matter which con- 
cerns, not the poor alone, but the whole community. 
There is abundant evidence to show that the health of a city 
is influenced in a large measure by the condition of the abodes, 
the habits, and surroundings of the poor. 

The two circumstances which have had the most potent 
influence in the development of modern sanitary science, have 
been the occurrence of great epidemic diseases, especially of 
cholera, and also, in this country, of yellow fever, and the 
belief in the dependence of those diseases, usually called zymotic 
or infectious, upon filth. 

If the public cannot be awakened in any other way to the 
correction of glaring sanitary defects than by an outbreak of 
cholera, then such a visitation is not an unmixed evil, for in a 
few years more lives will probably be saved by the removal of 
well-known causes of preventable disease than are destroyed 
by the cholera, and the chances of a renewal of the epidemic 
will be lessened if not wholly abolished. 

It is fortunate that public sanitary measures have been con- 
trolled so largely by the belief that most infectious diseases 
depend upon filth. In this belief the main purpose of public 
sanitary efforts has been to render pure the water we drink, the 
air we breathe, the food we eat, and the soil on which we live. 

We now know that these diseases are not generated by filth 
in so direct a manner as was once supposed. We may drink 
contaminated water, breathe impure air, and live on a pol- 
luted soil, without getting typhoid or typhus fever, or diph- 
theria, or scarlet fever, or other infectious disease. These 
influences may be, and doubtless are, prejudicial to health, but 
unless the specific germs of disease have been introduced, 
they do not produce well-defined diseases. 

Many of these disease-germs, however, are widely distrib- 
uted, and there is good reason to believe that such unhy- 
gienic conditions as those mentioned, afford the opportunity 
for multiplication and for conveyance to the human body, It 
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is the impure condition of the air, water, food, or soil, which 
renders them liable to contam:uation by disease-germs, 

There may, therefore, be serious sanitary defects without any 
notable influence upon health. Nevertheless these defects are 
a common, standing menace. The demonstration of sewage- 
contamination in the sources of supply of drinking-water is 
significant, not because the admixture with sewage is in itself 
dangerous, but because it indicates that the gates are open for 
the entrance into the water of the germs of typhoid fever or of 
cholera if these exist in the sewage. Ordinary prudence 
One of the most distinc- 
tive lessons of the visitations of Asiatic cholera since 1884, has 
been the failure of this disease to gain a foothold when intro- 
duced into cities with irreproachable water-supply and sewage- 
disposal. 

But I do not consider it necessary to base the argument for 
Sanitary improvements upon their demonstrable influence on 
public health; pure water, pure air, and clean streets are in 
themselves promotive of comfort and well-being. 

This matter of public sanitation is one purely of municipal] 
administration. The municipal system of American cities is 
admittedly vicious. Our health officers are often well aware 
of the vices of the system under which they are obliged to 
work, and I believe they will welcome any codperation and 
assistance which public-spirited citizens and organizations are 
able to render them. 

The question is not merely one as to the influence of unsan- 
itary conditions upon the health, but upon the whole physical, 
moral, and mental constitution of those subjected to them, It 
is, of course, self-evident that insufficient and wretched food, 
filthy surroundings, close and impure air, and overcrowding 
must affect, not only the health, but alsothe habits and morals 
of those subjected to such an environment. Is any moral 
regeneration possible under such circumstances? 


demands that these gates be closed. 


PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH. 
RICHARD H. EDMONDS. 


PRESENT 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Manufacturers’ Record Magazine, Baltimore, February. 


HE solid basis of Southern development evidenced by the 
enormous expanse of its agricultural, and coal, and manu- 
facturing industries since the war, enabled it to pass through 
the Baring failure and the consequent universal stagnation in 
finances, and low prices for cotton and iron, better than any 
other section of the country, when it was confronted by a new 
danger. Fanaticism run mad had fathered a measure which 
the non-conservative members of the party in which it orig- 
inated denounced as a menace to the peace of the whole coun- 
try. The Force Bill became an issue in politics; and while 
there was a possibility of such a measure being enacted, and 
inevitably precipitating a perpetual race war throughout the 
South, a revival in business and in the investment of outside 
money in that section was almost hopeless. The Force Bill 
is now forever dead, and the South has the assurance of 
friendly national legislation. 

The solid basis on which the agricultural, the coal, and the 
iron interests now rests, and the promising outlook before 
them are duplicated in all other branches of business in the 
South. Everything is on a good foundation. The whole 
South, enthused with the certainty of freedom from political 
troubles, strengthened in all its business operations by the 
experience of the past, with more powerful financial influences 
working in its favor than ever before, starts the new year with 
the assurance that it is entering upon a career of greater 
progress and prosperity than it has enjoyed for thirty years. 

Ten years ago the South’s agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mining products aggregated in value about $1,200,000,000; now 
they are about $2,100,000,000. The increase in population during 
that period was only 18 to 20 per cent. Practically the same 
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people have doubled their railroad mileage and trebled and 
quadrupled the traffic; they have more than quadrupled their 
iron and coal production, trebled their cotton mills, added 
$2,000,000,000 to the assessed value of their property, doubled 
their banking capital,and more than doubled their manufac- 
turing interests. This is what they have done in ten years. 
Those who live to see another ten-year period ended, and 
compare the growth of the South during that time with what 
has been done in the past ten years, will be astonished at the 
difference, so great will be the progress of the future. 

With abiding faith in the truth of the statement, which the 
writer has so often made, that the South, taken as a whole, is 
the best country in the world, with the greatest possibilities of 
wealth, 1 have never doubted that the time would come when 
that section would be the centre of the most active industrial 
movements of this or any other country. That time is coming. 





SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN AFRICA. 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Harper's Magazine, New York, March. 

N 1833 slavery was abolished throughout the British domin- 
I ions, and tbe Government paid £20,000,000 for the libera- 
tion of one million slaves. On the 1st of August, 1834, the 
famous Act of Emancipation came into operation. Ten years 
later the abolition of the legal status of slavery in India freed 
9,000,000 slaves. Then, little by little, the nations impli- 
cated in slavery gravitated to the side of the emancipators. 
In 1846 the Bey of Tunis, through British influence, decreed 
that all slaves touching his territory should become free, Thie 
French Republic in 1848 decreed by a brief Act that no more 
slaves should be admitted into French territory. In 1861 the 
Autocrat of Russia decreed the emancipation of 20,000,000 
serfs. On January Ist, 1863, the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion in the United States admitted 6,000,000 slaves to the 
rights of freemen. Finally, only four years ago, Brazil passed 
the law of abolition, and the cruel system was extinguished on 
the American continent. 

Meantime Africa was not being neglected. Under British 
influence and pressure, the Zanzibar prince was enlisted on the 
side of the anti-slavery cause, but the objects of the treaty 
were evaded by the enterprising and merciless Arab slave- 
hunters, who threatened the utter devastation of the whole 
Congo region. 

On February 25, 1885, the Powers of Europe and America 
gave their cordial recognition to the Congo Free State, and 
sanctioned the employment of all civilized means for the 
preservation of order, the introduction of civilization and law- 
ful commerce, for the guarantees of the safety of its people 
and efficient administration. It was markedly stipulated that 
the new State should watch over the preservation of the native 
races, suppress slavery and the slave-trade, and punish those 
engaged in it. 

In time to come the regenerated peoples of Central Africa 
will point to the acts of the Berlin Conference as their charters 
of freedom from the civilized world, for the principles formu- 
lated during the sitting of the Congress, suggested to ambi- 
tious Powers the possibilities of immediate expansion of terri- 
tory after the example of King Leopold II. The exigencies of 
diplomacy, even during the conference, had forced the Powers 
to recognize immense concessions of territory to France and 
Portugal. 

Attention has been given of late to Morocco. This near 
neighbor of England is just twenty years behind Zanzibar, and 
it will require something more than diplomatic missions to 
the Court of the Sultan to suppress the Moorish slave-trade. 
A demonstration by England alone, without the cordial con- 
sent of the other Powers, would doubtless be regarded as a 
step towards annexation rather than as an expression of 
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British hostility to the slave-trade. But meantime the impor- 
tation of Negroes from the Nigritian basin and Southwest- 
ern Soudan into the public slave-markets of Morocco will 
continue until, for very shame, it will irritate Europe into tak- 
ing more decided steps, in the name of humanity, to force the 
€ver-maundering authorities to decree the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and to carry the decree into immediate effect. 
The remaining portion of Africa which still fosters slavery is 
Tripoli. 

The partition of Southwest Africa between France, Portugal, 
and Belgium, inspired the Germans to seek territorial posess- 
sions in the Dark Continent, and the movement of Germany 
incited Great Britain to action. The vast area covering about 
1,500,000 square miles between Abyssinia and the Portuguese 
possessions, was divided into three spheres of influence. The 
Germans fixed upon the southernmost, the Italians upon the 
most northern, the British chose the central. There was no 
intention to launch out into any enterprise of conquest, but 
eacli power proposed to make its title good by renting or leas- 
ing tracts within its sphere from the native chiefs, by making 
treaties with them for the sovereignty of their lands, in return 
for annual subsidies and protection from violence. 

The Germans were the earliest to commence work, but the 
imperious and peremptory manner of their officers impelled 
the Arabs to drive them from the coast, and their first attempt 
at colonization ended disastrously. Naturally the German 
Government retorted with strong measures, the Arabs were 
crushed, and the coast-land, which the Germans proposed to 
lease, they now claimed as their own. This led, in 18g0, to 
the Anglo-German Convention, by which the German frontier 
was drawn south of 1° S. across the Victoria Nyanza, thence 
east to the Indian Ocean, skirting the northern base of Kil- 
ima Njaro to Wanga, a few miles south of the port of Mom- 
basa. The British territory extended north from Wanga on 
the sea as far as the mouth of the Juba river—a distance of 
450 miles, thence inland as far as the Congo State. These two 
great divisions of Africa now converted into English and 
German territory, included the major part of the area wherein 
the slave-trade of the east-central part of the continent so long 
flourished. The countries ceded to the great South-African 
Company absorbed the rest of the slavery area. 

Since the Anglo-German Convention the Germans have 
taken very thorough measures for the suppression of the slave- 
trade within their sphere of influence; and, aided by the efforts 
of the Congo Free State, have limited the operations of the 


slave-traders to that narrowing and untraveled area lying 


between Stanley Falls and Lake Tanganyika ; this will have the 


-effect of determining the Arabs to seek outlets eastward 


through Britisk East Africa which, in its present state, is most 
backward in fulfilling the object of united Europe. Were it 
not for the condition that British East Africa is in to-day we 
‘would say, that the slave-trade in Eastern Africa was com- 
pletely extinguished. The one remedy for this present dis- 
graceful condition is to connect the Victoria Lake by railway 
with the Indian Ocean. That narrow iron track will command 
effectively 150,000 square miles of British territory. 





GAMBLING. 
THE REVEREND J. W. RIDDLE. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 

The American Fournal of Politics, New York, February. 
AMBLING-HOUSES exist in large numbers in every city 
G and important community, and, although proscribed by 
jaw, do a thriving business, often under protection of the very 
civil officials who are sworn to see that the laws for the sup- 

pression of vice and crime are properly executed. 
But it is not only in such places that gambling is carried on 
and that fortunes and characters are wrecked. A vast amount 
of such disgraceful business is carried on every day in open 
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daylight under the honorable guise of commerce and trade. 
Take, for example, the Oil-Exchange in this city (Pitts- 
burgh). Ostensibly this is a commercial institution with 
civil charter, organized for the purpose of furnishing a ready 
and exclusive market for the buying and selling of petro- 
leum; and if you go there any day during business hours 
you will see an excited and boisterous company of men 
shouting and gesticulating as if the oil interest were the 
only important commercial interest in the country, and as if 
nearly all the oil to be had was located in the Pittsburgh 
market. The daily record of sales and exchanges on the Sec- 
retary’s books amounts to hundreds or thousands of barrels; 
and yet, in all probability, literally not a gallon of oil has been 
bought or sold. Nearly all that the men have been doing was 
simply gambling or betting on the fluctuation of prices in the 
oil-market ; though of course couching their bets in commer- 
cial terms, and by this means giving their operations a busi- 
ness guise. The bulls and bears in this disgraceful proceeding 
are the members of the exchange. Besides these there is a 
class called “ lambs,” outsiders, who generally allow themselves 
to be fleeced. 

We have a class of men in the community calling themselves 
“brokers” who are nothing more than gamblers and gambling- 
den proprietors. Their places of business are called “ bucket- 
shops.” 

All such places, we have no hesitation in saying, ought to be 
suppressed by law. A Billis now pending before Congress,* 
which we hope may be carried, making illegal so-called “ specula- 
tion” in stocks, grain, oil, etc., or buying on “futures” or 
“options,” which is calculated, not only to unsettle trade and 
interfere with commerce, but to injure personal and business 
honesty, and corrupt the public morals. 

Could all the fortunes wrecked in a single year through this 
one means of gambling alone be accurately calculated, the 
figures no doubt would reach far into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Appalling, however, as is this evil result, the wreck- 
ing of fortunes is only as a drop in the bucket compared with 
the tremendous wrecking of honor and demoralization of man- 
hood which follows. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


PHASES OF EDUCATION, 
THE NEED OF UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
HE first Convocation of the University of Chicago was 
T held on the second of January, on which occasion an 
oration was delivered by Professor von Holst, of that institu- 
tion, 

This oration appears in the February Educational Review. 
In order to prevent disaster failing upon the people of the 
United States from the portentous clouds hovering over the 
future, it is necessary, according to the Professor, that the 
intellectual and moral life of our people should attain the very 
highest standard—the very highest attainable. In regard to one 
of the principal agencies, however, for the raising of the intel- 
lectual and moral standard, the United States, declares Mr. 
von Holst, “is still lagging behind several of the leading 
nations of Europe.” 

“ There is in the United States, as yet, not a single university in 
the sense attached to this word by Europeans. All the American 
institutions bearing this name are either compounds of college 
and university—the university, as an aftergrowth, figuring still to 
some extent as a kind of annex or excrescence of the college,— 
or hybrids of college and university, or, finally, a torso of a uni- 
versity. An institution wholly detached from the school-work 


done by colleges, and containing all the four faculties connected 
to a Universitas literarum, does not exist.” 


The idea that the United States cannot afford to have such 


* This Bill has been ‘‘ killed” in the House of Representatives. — 
Eprror THE LitreRARY DiGEsvT. 
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institutions is regarded as an absurdity. Equally absurd, it is 
claimed, is the position that there is no need of universities in 
this ‘‘plain, democratic” country. To the question, What 
constitutes a university ? we have this answer: 


“The imparting of certain professional knowledge is by no 
means the only task of a university. In university teaching the 
How is of as much importance as the What, and in some essential 
respects much more important than the How Much. A university 
which merely turns out efficient professionals has only done one- 
third of its task. If, besides, a fair percentage of them has been 
made fit to become good, independent scholars, half of its legiti- 
mate work has been done, but no more. Only if the whole intel- 
lectual and moral constitution of all has received for life the 
imprint of a true university education has it accomplished what it 
must conscientiously and with set purpose strive for.” 


On this oration the Aevzew makes some editorial comments. 
It thinks that the frank statement of the Professor will serve 
as a useful offset to the tabulated statements of many score 
“universities” that appear from time to time in official reports 
and in the press. 


“Yet it may truly be said that we have universities. Harvard 
has all the four traditional faculties. Columbia has three of them 
and three others—too many perhaps. Johns Hopkins has one, 
and the beginnings of a second. Chicago itself has two. 

“Perhaps Professor von Holst, would call Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, and Chicago ‘torsos of universities,” and Harvard's 
university department an ‘ aftergrowth, figuring still to some extent 
as a kind of annex or excrescence of the college.’ From a Ger- 
man point of view he may be right. But it must not be too 
hastily assumed that the German point of view is the only cor- 
rect one. Theorists of a certain impracticable sort insist upon 
calling the American college, even in its higher type, a gymna- 
sfum, but there is absolutely no ground for the assertion. Plenty 
of work that in Germany is relegated to the university is done in 
the American college. The truth is that the German educational 
organization is radically different from ours, and, while we have 
learned, and are learning, much from European experience, our 
own system is a highly efficient and rapidly improving one. With 
us the elementary school, the high school, and the college divide 
among them the work of the gymastum, the college and the 
university, again, divide the work of the German university. Our 
system is the more mobile, the more diversified, and the better 
adapted to our civilization. |The conclusion is, then, that we are 
doing genuine university work in America, even though the form 
of its organization may not be familiar to the European eye.” 

Entirely opposite views of the need of universities, and of 
the ideal university, are held by Mr. John A. Hobson, who, in 
the February Contemporary Keview, discusses 

THE ACADEMIC SPIRIT IN EDUCATION, 

Without attempting to define closely the word “ academic,” 
Mr. Hobson gives these indications of what he means by ‘the 
academic spirit.” 


‘Excess of solitude is one merit of the academic life. One who 
draws largely upon books or leads a life of contemplation, must 
be much alone, with the result that what he gains in direct self- 
cultivation he loses in social experience. It is an endeavor to 
live too much alone, and to substitute an artificial society of books 
for the society of live men and women. I believe the time will 
come when we shall have advanced far enough in clear notions of 
education to admit that, taking knowledge as a whole, more can 
be learned from the smallest person alive than from the greatest 
dead; that, save within a certain confined region of arts, books do 
not possess a life which can, for real importance in education, 
compare with that of the men and women who live around us, 
The same vulgar protestantism which narrowed religion into the 
worship of one book, has narrowed education into the worship of 
many books. Academic authority in colleges and schools alike is 
often loud with its mouth in repudiation of this ritualistic view of 
knowledge and education; in its heart, and in its practice, it 
clings tenaciously to the superstition, A saner, healthier age than 
ours will value books more lightly, and, so doing, will get more 
worth out of them than we do. 

“If we turn to books themselves we find that the best and 
greatest have not come from those who have been great readers, 
but rather from those who have lived and loved and fought. Such 
works as those of Homer, Shakespeare, Fielding, Scott, Goethe, 
Hugo, were not written in the atmosphere of the study.” 


This academic spirit, according to Mr. Hobson, makes men 
timid and pusillanimous and superstitious, 
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“Studies liable to yield practical applications are eschewed. 

. . .  Prig, pedant, and specialist have erected an orthodox sys- 

tem of education based on a false and untested scale of values. 

English literature receives no recognition in Oxford and 

Cambridge. : It is this preference for devitalized theories 

which has led to the saying that German philosophers ‘when they 
die go to Oxford.” 


Mr. Hobson then gives in conclusion his ideal of a university : 


“The ideal which the true democratic university must set before 
it is not so much the labor of research, the selection and prepara- 
tion of students who shall devote their lives to some special 
branch of learning, though these functions have their importance. 
It is the citizen—student, man and woman, that must be the chief 
care of the democratic university—men and women who, in becom- 
ing students, shall not relinquish the workshop, the duties of the 
home, the duties of citizenship, but shall continue to be at one 
time student, citizen, worker, and man. The academic mind does 
not conceive this to be possible; the student, it imagines, must 
devote the whole or some carefully fenced-off years of his life to 
study alone, It is the fallacy, the danger, the futility of this view 
which I am anxious here to enforce. The academic mind can 
never be brought to bend to methods of education available to the 
workman and the citizen. The elasticity, the spirit of thoughtful 
yet bold experiment, required for educating heterogeneous 
masses of workers, is repugnant to the prim conception of aca- 
demic order. 

“On the other hand, the true democratic education conceives the 
best intellectual life to be impossible apart from the working 
human life. It is one function of the human life bearing a vital 
relation to the other functions, and not to be separated from them. 
The fallacy of supposing that the rights and duties of studentship 
can be left to a few—the academic aristocracy—is precisely anal- 
ogous to the fallacy that the rights and duties of citizenship can 
be left to the few—the political aristocracy. History has shown 
the one to be false; it will show the other to be false. 

“The true ideal university shall make it possible and easy for 
every man and woman in this metropolis to be a student without 
ceasing to be a worker and a private citizen. The attainment of 
this ideal one cannot entrust to an intellectual oligarchy uncon- 
trolled and irresponsible.” 


It would seem as though Mr. Hobson’s notion of a demo- 
cratic university is gaining ground in France, to judge froma 
Paris letter to The Nation, of New York, in its issue of Febru- 
ary 9. 

The correspondent remarks that there has lately been pub- 
lished in New York and London a book which, under the title 
‘* A French Eton,” is a reprint of Matthew Arnold’s studies on 
education in France during the Second Empire. It is noted 
that there have been marked changes in secondary education 
in France since Arnold wrote. The changes which have been 
made, and the result of these changes, are thus stated : 

“ The dead languages, having no longer any practical interest, 
the time devoted to them is comparatively diminished, and such 
branches of the study as cannot be shown to be helpful to imme- 
diate educational results have been pruned away. . . . Inthe 
case of modern languages, the study of them is, no doubt, an 
excellent thing, whatever point of view be taken; but the vogue 
they have obtained is in large part an after effect of the war of 
1870. If any proof is needed of this statement, it will be found in 
the fact that German is the modern language most studied. The 
same utilitarian tendency appears in the gradual introduction of 
scientific studies of all kinds into the curriculum of letters. It 
would seem as if the constant aim were to give the pupils notions 
and smatterings of everything which may be useful to them in 
life, and to enable them to leave the public schools furnished with 
an encyclopedic baggage, and lacking nothing except the posses- 
sion of the special knowledge needful to their individual profes- 
sions and trades. It is for this reason that lectures on the history 
of language, philology, comparative grammar, and physiology are 
given to them—in fine, lectures on all subjeets which in reality 
belong far more to university than to school education.” 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Italy is trying to solve education problems, as appears by an 
article in the January number of the Rassegna Nazionale, of 
Florence. The peninsula, we are told, has too many so-called 
universities, and instruction in them is of an imperfect kind. 
One of these problems, however, is the same as that which 
has caused much discussion in the United States. 

{n these schools, it is stated, the law obliges the master to 
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give religious instruction to those pupils whose parents or 
guardians desire it. The law also provides in what way this 
instruction shall be given. ‘Ona fixed day in each week the 
master must read to the scholars the catechism of the diocese, 
without comment or explanation.” The absurdity of this 
method of imparting religious instruction is thus set forth by 
Mr. Edoardo Arbib, a Deputy in the Italian Parliament: 


“In general, the religious instruction required by the law is 
given by a layman who, in ninety cases out of a hundred is a free- 
thinker and boasts of it. To pretend that such a man can inspire 
a faith which he has not himself, that he can speak with conviction 
of a God in Whom he does not believe, that he can persuade his 
pupils of the truth of a future life which, in his opinion, is a fable, 
surely such a pretense is senseless folly., There is no way, then, 
to bring religious instruction into the schools, save by bringing in 
the priest, and the priests, as every one knows, do not love the 
kingdom of Italy.” 


In the most advanced of the South American republics, 
Chili, various problems of education are studied with care, as 
appears by the Axales de la Universidad for 1892, published 
at Santiago, The University which superintends the entire 
educational system of the country, has fixed a high standard 
for its work, which is thus stated: 


“The science of education is the study of all those external 
influences, whether natural or social, industrial or collective, 
which, either spontaneously or systematically, form the conduct, 
the habits, the judgment, the taste, the aptitudes of any person 
whatever,” 





IBSEN AND HIS RECENT WORK: 
MASTER SOLNESS.,” 


“ BUILDING- 


LL the leading Scandinavian, Danish, Finnish, and many 

German magazines, devote their latest issues to reviews 

and criticisms of Ibsen and his most recent work, “ Building- 

Master Solness.” The Danish literary critic, Vald. Vedel, in 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, January, writes: 


.* Building-Master Solness is Ibsen himself. It is the old fighter 
looking back, surveying his long working-day, measuring what 
has been gained, and counting the cost. Solness now 
finds himself ‘ on top,’ but filled with a secret uneasiness and fear 
for his own greatness. He feels he must summon all his Titanic 
power and will to ‘overdo himself,’ that he may keep the proud 
position he has attained, and not lose ground to the younger gen- 
eration.” 


The reviewer then points out that this new work is full of 
Ibsen’s leading ideas. Solness's will-power over others we 
know from “Fruen fra Havet,” but it is particularly from 
“Rosmerholm ” that much has gone into the new drama. 
The reviewer does not, however, charge Ibsen with lack of 
new ideas. He observes— 

“It was first after all these ideas had come into organic union 
in Ibsen’s brain, that he invented ‘la trame ’—‘ the story ’—which 
gave them dramatic form.” 

A closer analysis of the work brings the reviewer to make 
the following observations : 

“ Solness is the main person in the drama, and is forcibly drawn. 
His personality impresses itself at once. In the first act we see 
him robust, his curly hair is cut short, his mustache is dark and 
so are his heavy eyebrows. His voice sounds with authority, and 
he speaks with decision. His greatness is of a brutal order, and 
his language is at times vulgar.” 

But Solness cannot be understood except in the light of 
Hilde, says Vald. Vedel. 

“She is the young girl from Lysanger, who fantastically wor- 
ships him, and whom he takes into his life. He does that because 
he is tired and feels himself growing old, needing some new life 
for support. He fears the younger generation, which demands of 
him ‘Give room! Give room!’ That fear makes him nervous, 
irritable, suspicious, and mean. He fears to grow insane. It is 


under such a spell of hardness of heart that he keeps the young 
talént of Ragnar Brovik down by acting upon his sweetheart 
through ‘Suggestion.’ 
young ones get up there is an end to Solness. 


Vald, Vedel says of Hilde: “ She is one of Ibsen’s most beau- 


‘I can do nothing else,’ he says; ‘if the 
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tiful female characters. It is she who comes to ‘lift him out 
of all his darkness.” He then goes on to describe the condi- 
tions under which she appears in his household, and says: 


“Very stirring is the conversation in the beginning of the sec- 
ond act between Solness and his wife. The two old people have 
never been united ; their life is empty and childless. Never a ra 
of sunshine; not even a stray light. Here is no house, Solness 
says, and both stare hopelessly into the future. It is under suc} 
conditions that Hilde appears and ‘ carries him off.’ ‘ You are the 
one I have wanted,’ Solness says. She is the youth which will 
give to him gladness and joy, and quiet the ‘sickly conscience. 
She saw him ten years before when he put the finishing touch to 
the church tower in Lysanger, standing uppermost upon the scaf- 
fold, ‘her building-master.’ Since that time the remembrance 
of him has ruled her, and finally driven her to seek him. He 
power over him he expresses by saying, ‘I do not think there is a 
corner anywhere in me safe from you.’ ” 


Vald. Vedel ends his review by a longer psychological essay 
about the deeper motives of Ibsen’s works, and declares that 
“* Building-Master Solness’ is, like most ot Ibsen’s other works, 
a drama of the will. Solness is will, so is Hilde; but the ques- 
tion is which of the two exercises the ‘ascendent.’” 

In Danskeren, Vejen, February, Frederick Jungersen gives 
a review of this work largely from a religious point of view. 
He begins thus: 


“Who is this Building-Master? What does he build? One 
will at once recognize the spirit which rules this man by his own 
words to God, uttered, when he stood uppermost on the finished 
tower of the church in Lysanger: ‘ Hear now, Thou mighty One! 
henceforth I will be a free master on my field, as Thou art on 
Thine. I will build Thee no more churches, I will build houses 
for men alone!’ Now, what is this but the Spirit of the 
Times? Solness is the ‘builder of freethinking,’ and he is in 
league with all the ‘ free spirits’ of the day.” 

“This is the significance of this new work: it shows us 
what such a spirit leads to. The drama shows to what 
degree of ‘unfreedom’ such a man comes; how tyrannical, how 
cruel he turns. He is in constant dread to lose his powerful 
position ; he fears retaliation from fate, because he has broken 
with the Almighty. . . And after all he ends not by build- 
ing ‘houses for men only,’ he ends by building castles for— 
lust.” 


From this review we may learn something about Ibsen’s 
extraordinary popularity, when we are told that 


“Simultaneously with the Norwegian original, this new work 
of Ibsen is issued in English, German, and French translations, 
authorized by the author, and that translations are being prepared 
in Russian, Dutch, Hungarian, Czecic, and Polish.” 


Svansk Tidskrift, Upsala, Tjugonde Hiaftet, has two articles 
on Ibsen and his latest works, 

The article on “ Hedda Gabler,” the editor of the Magazine 
has placed before the one on “ Building-Master Solness,” 
because, as he says,— 


“It forms a natural introduction to it. * Hedda Gabler ’ shows 
the failure of Ibsen’s earlier theory: ‘the time aims at beauty,’ 
and ‘ Building-Master Solness ’ shows usa man who tumbles down 
from the high tower of ‘ vanity, cruelty, and lust,’ which he has 
erected.” 


A review of Fritz Mauthner’s announcement of “ Building- 
Master Solness,” in Das Magazin fur Litteratur, points out 
and emphasizes the fact that— 


“‘ Ibsen’s latest work is the labor of old age, and bears all the 
marks in its technique and in an abstract symbolism, which is 
carried too far. There was a time, when Ibsen was 
master, like Dumas, in scenic effects, but his elasticity and power 
is vanishing.” 


Mauthner thinks that— 


’ 


“* Building-Master Solness’ is the poorest of Ibsen’s four latest 
works. Itis not clear in thought, and its central person is not 
clearly defined. Solness does not give you the impression of truth, 
This is so much more surprising as Hilde is already known to us 
from ‘ Fruen fra Havet.’ 

“Hiide is one of Ibsen’s best creations, and we can readily 
understand how he came to draw her, for when he wrote ‘ Fruen 
fra Havet,’ he must have asked himself: what will become of this 
child ? I think that in her Ibsen continued his studies of 
a fin-de-stiécle woman.” 
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HOW I WRITE A NOVEL. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS.* 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Worthington's Magazine, Hartford, Conn., March. 

HAVE sometimes been asked how I write a novel,and how 
| I first came to think of writing a novel. Again, it is 
a matter of extreme surprise to some inquirers that, being a 
novelist, | should have been taken up so warmly of late-years 
with Egyptology. 

How | write a novel is easily told. I first construct an elab- 
orate plot, in which the whole story is mapped out, chapter by 
chapter. This I do conscientiously,and with the best possible 
intentions, Then I begin to write the book, and I write 
something entirely different! I find this to be an invariable 
law of nature, as far as my own brains are concerned. Never- 
theless, my elaborate skeleton plot is not wasted. Far from it. 
It has the effect of clearing away the story as it is event- 
ually developed, and is an essay in the art of “how not 
to do it.” It must not, however, be supposed that I thencefor- 
ward plunge on plotless and at random. By no means. The 
plot I finally act on is generally evolved out of the déérzs of my 
rejected ‘‘skeleton,” and it consists of a few brief memoranda 
to which I] then adhere without further change. Being a firm 
believer in the value of fact in fiction, I never describe scenery 
which I have not seen, nor even buildings. But in describing 
interiors, I furnish them to suit the story and the people. As 
for characters, 1 have rarely—very rarely—depicted persons 
with whom I have any acquaintance, no matter how distant. 
I make the acquaintance of my characters as I go along, 
just as I might make the acquaintance of people in real 
life. They unfold themselves to me, betraying their virtues 
and weaknesses as events bring those virtues and weaknesses 
(or it may be vices) to the surface. Moreover, it never 
seems to me that these persons are creatures of my own 
creation, On the contrary, and this is one of the most pecu* 
liar points in my experience as a novel-writer—they have too 
often developed in a manner contrary to my own wishes and 
intentions, and so have become sources of serious embarrass- 
ment, I have been continually hampered by the influence of 
these airy personages, and have found myself powerless to cope 
with the inevitableness of certain chains of events which I 
might fairly be supposed to hold in my own control. The 
characters do literally as they please, go where the whim takes 
them, marry the people of their own choice, and insist on their 
own way, however strong it may be. They shape their own 
ends, and I cannot “rough-hew” those ends, however much 
my judgment may disapprove the course they pursue. 

It does not seem to me that linvent anything. It seems to me 
that Lam present at all that takes place, and that I write down 
only what lobserve. It seems to me that I gointoa room, and 
look around it, that I note what is there and sodescribe it. The 
characters converse, and I write down what they say. As far 
as | can understand this obscure process of thought, the 
so-called “inventive power” is, to its possessor, identical in 
operation and nature with the power of memory. I can detect 
no difference between the two. Precisely as “I summon up 
the memory of things past” so do 1 summon up the phantoms 
of things that never were. The images of the latter are as 
distinct, as concrete, as the images of the former. 

To return, however, to the little I have to tell about novel- 
writing; it is, undoubtedly, a most interesting, absorbing, and 
delightful occupation, but it is also very fatiguing. It makes 
a large demand on the physical strength as well as upon the 
emotions, It is like being author, scene-painter, property- 
man, and the whole strength of the company in a huge drama 
of one’s own creation. The novelist is each character in turn, 
and goes through the joys, sufferings, and vicissitudes of all in 
turn. This it is which I find so exhausting, and this is why I 
have always needed, at the end of a long story, what | never 
need after any other kind of literary work—a complete rest, 

* Written shortly before her death, 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 
ARCHAOLOGY. 


The Zimbabwe Ruins.—The British East African Company 
have reserved the Zimbabwe ruins and the area within a 
radius of one mile from the top of Zimbabwe Hill for archzo- 
logical and scientific purposes, and no settlements, farms, or 
mines will be permitted within that radius.—Nature, London, 
February. 


Copper Articles of Very Ancient Date from Chaldea.—Some 
of the articles found in M.de Sarzec’s explorations in Chaldea 
throw further light on the existence of a “ Copper Age” prior 
to the Bronze Age. M. Berthelot has examined in particular a 
votive figure supposed to belong to a period prior to the 
fortieth century B.c. It is of commercially pure copper, exhibi- 
ting merely traces of lead, arsenic, and sulphur, along witli a 
little lime and carbonates, At its epoch, bronze and tin were 
not yet worked in either Egypt or Chaldea. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Artificial Diamonds.— By heating either iron or silver under 
strong pressure, M. Moissant has discovered, in the dross, some 
black diamonds with a density of 3.5, sparkling like rubies, 
combustible in oxygen, with a product of four times their 
weight of carbonic acid. 

The melting appears to liquify the carbon, the appearance 
of which after cooling depends on the measure of pressure anc 
temperature. 

Some of the fragments obtained by M. Moissant, which were 
submitted for examination by the Academy of Sciences pre- 
sented a lustrous aspect, with curved angles, and proved entirely 
identical with natural black diamonds. 

In some of his experiments M. Moissant even produced 
small transparent crystals with all the characteristics of ordi- 
nary diamonds, but these microscopic crystals were in such 
small quantities that he was never able to obtain more than 
fractions of milligrammes. M. Moissant used an electric fur- 
nace and a very high temperature.—Aevue de Chemie Analy- 
tigue, Parts, February 16. 


Attempt to Found a Chemical Theory on a Basis of Physical 
Comparison.—This paper, by G. Jaimann (MJonats-Heftle, 13th), 
is an attempt to formulate a theory which might take the 
place of the atomic theory. It is purely inductive in all its 
parts, and does not start with preconceived ideas as to the 
constitution of matter, or the nature of the change to be 
observed, but demands for the explanation of stocheometric 
phenomena the existence of a simple physical principle only, 
such as holds for all other physical changes, and only such 
definite conceptions as are necessary for the application of this 
principle. If in physical structure all substances are alike their 
behavior is determined by the numerical value of a single prop- 
erty on which all chemical properties depend, and which may 
be called the chemical condition or the chemza/. Differences 
in the value of this property are, as the author shows, approx- 
imately measurable, and determine the changes which will take 
place in given substances under certain conditions. Applica- 
tion of the principle to a number of different cases is made in 
the paper.— Fournal of the Chemical Society, London, Fanuary. 


The Manufacture of Ozone.—Last Monday evening the Ozone 
Syndicate, Limited, gave a demonstration of its process at the 
works of the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, 
Belvidere Road, Lambeth, S. E. The apparatus consists of a 
large number of glass tubes arranged side by side like the 
tubes in a surface condenser. In each tube there lics a wire 
connected to one pole of a transformer giving a current cf 
25,000 volts pressure. The connections are so made that at 
any instant each tube connected to, say, the positive te minal, 
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has its adjacent tubes connected to the negative terminal, and 
vice versa. The result is that the air between the tubes suffers 
electrification in opposite directions at each reversal of the 
current, or 100 times per second. The oxygen in the air is 
converted into ozone, and by arranging for a current of air 
across the tubes, a regular supply of ozone can be obtained. 
It is stated that working under very favorable conditions the 
apparatus will give 240 grammes of ozone per horse-power 
hour. Two or three ozone plants are being erected on the 
Continent for the sterilization of water for brewing purposes, 
and it is anticipated that other uses will be found in the 
bleaching and chemical industries.—Eng neering, London, Feb- 
ruary \7, 


ELECTRICITY. 


An Excellent Way to Utilize the Refuse of Towns.—The 
deposit of sewage and house dust is one of the most important 
and usually one of the worst managed of the difficulties with 
which every town has to deal, If the town is fortunate enough 
to be on the banks of a river it is almost a certainty that the 
river will be converted into an open sewer. If there is no 
river the refuse will be dumped on some vacant plot, generally 
in the neighborhood of dwelling-houses, and always near 
enough to affect the health of the inhabitants. The annual 
estimated amount of “sludge” to a town with a population of 
50,000 is, exclusive of surface water, slop water, and manufac- 
turers’ refuse, over 25,000 tons, The enormous refuse of large 
towns can now be handled and utilized by the use of the 
« destructor” with the greatest ease, to the great benefit of the 
heaith of the population and the coffers of the municipality. 
The refuse is emptied into a number of cells, and by a wave- 
like motion is gradually moved forward over the furnace. All 
the moisture and impurities are thus removed and the dry 
product can be used for a variety of purposes. The temper- 
ature of combustion is over 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, and this 
intense heat, when applied to raising steam and generating 
electricity, renders sufficient power available to more than 
repay the cost of both collection and burning. This question 
is being much discussed in England, where electrical and 
borough engineers are earnestly canvassing the merits of the 
latest modifications of the destructor. A company has been 

‘formed for contracting to supply electric light derived from 
the dust refuse of towns. The company claim that 20,000 tons 
of house dust, if treated as they suggest and burnt in suitable 
boilers, might be made to produce as much. as 56,000,000 indi- 
cated horse-power hours, equal to an engine of 1,183 indicated 
horse-power, working for 4,734 hours, for electric lighting.— 
Electrical Review, New York, March 4. 


New Applications.—An interesting invention is a sculptor’s 
tool, operated by an electric motor reciprocating the tool, and 
enabling the sculptor to perform his work rapidly and accu- 
rately. ; 

Another interesting device is the electric schiseophone, 
designed to detect flaws or cracks in metal. The object to be 
tested is struck three times per second bya hardened steel rod 
which passes through a microphone, the sounds being commu- 
nicated to a telephone receiver in a distant chamber. If the 
object being tested is perfect, the sound remains the same as 
the instrument is passing over its surface. The slightest flaw 
or inequality of the metal is indicated by a sudden change in 
volume of sound in the receiver. 

The influence of electricity in metallurgy has been notable 
especially in the manufacture of aluminum. Ina patent issued 
during the year, which has been undergoing the vicissitudes 
of the Patent Office since 1883, is described a simple method 
of fusing the ore by first springing an arc, which melts the ore 
aud renders it a conductor, the current then electrolytically 
decomposing; the ore and throwing down pure aluminum 
metal.—Llectry ical Neview, New York, February 25. 
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PHYSICS, 

Diffusion of Light.— Mr. Sumpner, in a very interesting arti- 
cle in the London Electrician, of February 3d, gives some very 
useful information regarding the results of the diffusion of 
light. He tells us that the illumination due to repeated reflec- 
tions of the light before it is finally absorbed may far exceed 
that due to the direct rays. Diffused light, too, is softer and 
more pleasant tothe eyes. He gives the general reflecting 


* power of whitewashed walls and ceiling as sufficing to double 


In an extreme case of walls 
covered with mirrors the diffused light will be more than ten 
times that of the direct rays, one hundred candle-power of the 
latter being represented by 1,250 candle-power. 


the direct illuminating power. 


The Absence of Air from the Moon.— Astronomers have long 
felt that the absence of air from the fact that 
demands some special explanation. Most of the globes in 
space which are known to us are encompassed by more or less 
copious atmospheres; why, then, is the moon an exception? 
why should there be a gaseous investment to the earth and to 
Venus, to Mars and to Jupiter, and why should the moon 
alone be devoid of such covering ? 


moon is a 


The sun and other stars 
are also so very copiously endowed with gaseous surroundings 
that the total want of anything of the kind about the moon 
becomes all the more enigmatical. 

At last a light has been thrown on the matter, and ao 
explanation is now provided which is so consonant with the 
present state of physical knowledge, that I cannot hesitate to 
accept it. The absence of air from the moon 
consequence of the kinetic theory of gases. 

According to the principles of this theory, now generally 
accepted among physicists, 


IS a necessary 


Z 


any gas such as oxygen or 
hydrogen, is composed of molecules which move with an 
extreme degree of rapidity. The molecules of hydrogen, for 
instance, which are the most nimble of ail the gases in their 
movements at ordinary temperatures, dash along so fast as to 
travel on the average somewhat more than 6,000 feet a second. 
Oxygen and nitrogen have movements which are generally 
much less than those of hydrogen. But it is to be noted that, 
in the course of their movements, individual molecules fre- 
quently attain velocities very much in excess of the average 
pace. This is the important point for our present purpose, for 
on it depends the explanation of the phenomenon of which we 
are in search, 

It can be shown that the mass and the dimensions of the 
moon are such that if a body were projected upwards from its 
surface at a pace, let us say, of half a mile a second, that body 
would ascend to a very considerable elevation, ultimately, how- 
ever, the attraction of the moon would overcome its outward 
movement, and the body would tumble back again. If, how- 
ever, the initial pace were so much greater that it attained a 
certain critical amount of about a mile a second, then the 
missile, according to the laws of motion, would ascend from 
the surface of the moon and go on and on, never to be again 
recalled by any power that the moon’s attraction could put 
forth, 

Let us suppose that the moon were now to be invested with 
a new atmosphere of oxygen or nitrogen. The molecules of 
these gases will, of course, be darting about with the velocities 
appropriate to their nature, but, generally speaking, the speeds 
with which they are animated remain within the limits of vel- 
ocity which it is in the power of the moon to control. But 
these are only the average speeds, and it will frequently hap- 
pen that individual molecules will be animated by a speed 
equaling or exceeding the critical pace of a mile a second; if 
this takes place at the upper layers of the moon’s atmosphere, 
the little molecules will take leave of the moon altogether. 
Other particles follow in the same fashion, and thus it happens 
that an atmosphere composed of such gases as these we know, 
could not permanently abide on the moon. 

On the earth we have and we retain a copious atmosphere. 
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The reason simply is that the earth is massive enough to 
require that a projectile shall attain a speed of about six miles 
a second before it goes off and takes leave of our globe. This 
velocity it would seem that the molecules of oxygen and nitro- 
gen do not generally or ever reach. Henceit is that while the 
earth can retain the atmosphere with which it was endowed, 
the moon is unable to dolikewise.—Szr Robert Ball, Lowndean 
Professor at Cambridge, England, in Science, New York, Feb- 
ruary 24. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Action of Fatiguing Muscular Work on the Respiratory Inter- 
change.—During ordinary muscular activity the combustion 
processes in the body take the same direction as during rest; 
this is shown by the respiratory quotient remaining constant. 
When the work becomes excessive, this normal is upset and 
the respiratory quotient rises. The muscular katabolism is 
not directly dependent on the work actually performed, but on 
the amount of muscular energy expended ; this is a variable 
quantity, as under favorable conditions muscle works more 
economically (that is, with a less loss of heat) than when the 
conditions are unfavorable. One of the unfavorable condi- 
tions is fatigue. In other words, during fatigue more muscular 
energy is expended in doing a given amount of work, than 
when the muscle is fresh, At the end of a period of work the 
respiratory processes remain increased for a few minutes; if, 
however, fatigue has supervened, or the work has been done 
under unfavorable conditions, as, for instance, with an insuffi- 
cient supply of oxygen, the respiratory exchanges remain dis- 
turbed for a longer period.—A. Loewy, zn Pfluger’s Archive, 49. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Nitrogen Question.—The discovery of the intervention 
of soil micro-organisms in supplying leguminous plants with 
nitrogen served to confirm the view that plants were them- 
selves incapable of drawing any portion of their supply directly 
from the atmosphere. Recent experiments by A. Petermann, 
an account of which is given in the J/ed. Acad. Noy. Belgique, 
47, 1892, tend to disprove the correctness of this conclusion. 
Two series of experiments were made with lupins, haricots, and 
barley with a view to test the correctness of the hypothesis, and 
Petermann concludes that the results as a whole prove the 
intervention of atmospheric nitrogen. Indeed he regards the 
results of the second series of experimemts as affording con- 
clusive proof that the gain depended essentially on the fixation 
of elementary nitrogen. At the same time the intervention of 
combined nitrogen was manifest in the results obtained with 
haricots and barley. The author concludes generally that root 
nodules are not a general cause of nitrogen fixation, but assist 
in special cases. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


LUIGI LUCIANI. 


Translated and Condensed for THe LitTerRaAry 


Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue Scientifique, Paris, Fanuary 28. 

That 
which appears as a physiological phenomenon, or the 


HICH of the two aspects of life is the true one? 


other one which manifests itself in us as a psychical phenom- 
enon? Here we pass beyond the limits of science,and enter 
the world of metaphysics. 

The soul is a property of matter, say the materialists ; mat- 
ter is a form or an instrument of the soul, answer the idealists 
and spiritualists. Each of these affirmations bas its special 
advantage and a character of relative truth. The language of 
the materialist must always be preferred by science, because 
(as Huxley has judiciously observed) connecting the phenom- 
enon of life with other phenomena, it invites the thinker to 
make researches into the physical conditions which accompany 
life, contributes to the progress of positive knowledge, and 
tends to make us exercise over the moral world a control anal- 
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ogous to that which we exercise over everything which is in 
relation to the physical world. 

On the other hand, we cannot despise the advantages of 
different kinds offered by the language of the spiritualist. The 
artist and the moralist will always prefer the language which 
covers all visible nature with a poetic veil, speaks to the feel- 
ings, provokes altruism, and stays the invasion of pessimism. 
When Francis of Assisimaccording to the legend—speaks to 
the animals, and, addressing the wolf, affably calls him drother 
wolf, notwithstanding all the materialism which the love of 
science imposes On us, we feel—why deny it ?—a little moved 
by his ingenuous goodness, And when, in his “ Cantico delle 
creature,” he addresses the sun and the moon as érother sun 
and érother moon, notwithstanding the somewhat childish 
nature of this language, we feel as though we had been trans- 
ported to the heights of poetry, and we appreciate better the 
dignity of our nature, 

Yet, as well with materialism eas with spiritualism (it cannot 
be too often repeated), we are beyond the boundaries of 
science, 


To the question “ what is life in itself?” 1, a physi- 
ologist, have this answer only: observed from an exterior point 
of view it is matter, felt internally, it is soud. 


ture, or 


The close mix- 
and the 
nature ; that is life in its most elevated form, that is the great 
mystery which art will always have to celebrate, and which 
science will never be able to explain. 


rather the confusion of the real ideal in 





RELIGIOUS. 


HISTORIC BIBLES. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Theologisches Literaturblatt, Leipzig, No. 5. 

HE authorities of the British Museum, through R. Marti- 
T neau, have just published a catalogue of the complete 
editions of the Bible found in that famous collection of literary 
treasures. The catalogue does not list editions of separate 
books or of separate parts of the Bible, but only complete 
editions, except in the case of the Engtish. It covers 242 
pages, and mentions some 27,000 such entire Bible editions. 
It begins by giving an account of the polyglot editions, com- 
mencing with those of Spain, which country made the first and 
ablest movements in such projects, although singularly enough 
it is the very country where later the most determined opposi- 
tion to the spread of the Scriptures in the vernacular were 
maintained. Between 1514 and 1517 Cardinal Ximenez pub- 
lished the great Complutensian Bible, the first polyglot edi- 
tion of the Word, in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek. Only 600 
copies were printed, and this edition did not secure the popu- 
lar sanction until three years later, and not until then could it 
be disposed of. The next polyglot was that of Plantin, of 
Antwerp, 1569-73. Walton’s great English polyglot appeared 
in 1657. This record of the polyglots covers thirteen pages 
of the catalogue, while the Greek Bibles cover only two, and 
the Latin forty-five. In the last mentioned list Gutenberg’s 
Mazarin Bible heads the number. In the fifteenth century no 
fewer than seventy-five editions of the Latin Bible were issued, 
the majority of them appearing in Germany. The first edition 
published elsewhere than in Germany was issued in Rome, but 
the publishers were the Germans, Shweyheyen and Pannartz, 
in 1471. Thecomplete Bible editions cover eighty-eight pages 
The 
oldest edition of a part of the Bible in English was the New 
Testament published at Cologne by Tyndale. The Bibles other 
than the Greek, Latin, or English Bibles cover ninety pages in 


of the catalogue, or {one-third of the whole volume. 


the catalogue and include no fewer than eighty-three languages. 
The list of German Bibles covers twenty-one pages; the Dutch, 
fifteen; the French, thirteen. The first German Bible pub- 
lished is that of John Mentelin, issued at Strassburg in 1466. 
The first complete French Bible left the press in 1510. Two 
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Italian editions appeared in Venice in 1471. The first Spanish 
Bible, that of Cassiodoro de Regna, was not published in 
Spain, but in Basel, in 1569, and the first Portuguese Bible 
appeared in far-distant Dutch East India. The first Bible in 
the Slavonic language was issued in 1488 in Bohemia. In 
Russia permission to publish the Scriptures in the languages 
of the country was not secured until 1822. Poland, however, 
had several editions in the vernacular as early as the sixteenth 
century. Six Chinese Bible versions have appeared, of which 
two are in the Mandarin dialect. A complete Japanese Bible 
has not yet been issued. Among the great number of Bibles 
which have appeared in the language of uncultured peoples, 
that of Madagascar is the mostinteresting. It was printed on 
the island itself from 1830 to 1835. Complete copies are 
exceedingly rare. Soon after the completion of the edition a 
violent persecution of Christians broke out and the natives 
separated the Bible into parts in order that they might be 
better able to hide them. Of the Bibles in Indian tongues the 
first, that of Eliot, is the most important, printed in 1661-63, 
and again in 1685. These two editions are all the more import- 
ant because they are also the first Bibles of any kind printed 
on the Western Hemisphere. The first Bible issued in Spanish 
America was published in Spanish, in the City of Mexico, from 
1833 to 1835. 


THE TOMB OF THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
EDOUARD BLANC. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, February 15. 


INCE Samarcand has been a portion of the Russian domin- 
S ions, it has become easy to visit. The traveler from 
Europe can reach the old capital of Tamerlane by the Trans- 
caspian Railway, which the Russian Government has con- 
structed across the Turcoman deserts with so much boldness, 
and which was finished as far as Samarcand six years ago. 

Less than three miles to the northeast of Samarcand and 
outside of the extreme limits of the ancient city, is a tomb 
which is called Khodja-Daniar. This tomb, according to the 
Mussulman legends, is the burial-place of the Prophet Daniel. 
The spot where this tomb stands is called Afrousiab, and there 
are seen ruins which are very probably those of the ancient 
city of Maracanda, destroyed by Alexander the Great. This 
was an immense town, whose walls, we are told, had a com- 
pass of ninety stadia, or about ten miles. It is separated from 
Samarcand by a naked hill, the soil of which is one vast ceme- 
tery. The sepulchre of Khodja-Daniar is built on a sort of 
terrace or cornice. A half-dozen great masts, from the tops 
of which hang some sacred rags or ¢ougs made of horse-tails, 
and the height of which is proportioned to the importance of 
the saint, rise above the sarcophagus, which stands in the open 
air, sheltered by no building of any kind. 

This sarcophagus is constructed with heavy masonry. The 
saint who reposes there is, beyond a doubt, really dead; but 
his mode of behavior is more than curious, since, though dead, 
he continues to grow constantly in his sepulchre. Every two 
or three years, the mollahs who are the guardians of the place 
determine by a learned calculation, the data of which | was 
not able to learn, how much it is proper to lengthen the sep- 
ulchre, in order to make its dimensions correspond to those 
of its tenant. To judge from the present length of the tomb, 
the height of the prophet Daniel was or should have been, at 
the date of my visit in 1891, about eighty feet. His height 
must be a little more now. It should be observed that the 
growth of the saint is in length only and notin breadth. The 
development of the breadth of his shoulders is not in propor- 
tion to that of his height. 

There exists in other parts of Islam other tombs of the 
Prophet Daniel. Of these others, one of the most celebrated 
is at Cairo. This fact need not astonish us: the Mussulmans 
admit without hesitation the duplication or even indefinite 
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multiplication of the bodies of holy persons, without their ven- 
eration for each of the remains being diminished in the least, 

It is worth noting that the nature of the honorary qualifica- 
tions accorded to the same saint varies in different countries. 
Thus, for example, this same Daniel has, at Cairo, the name of 
Nebbi-Danial, that is, they give him the title of Prophet, as 
being at the same time that which suits him best, and is the 
most honorable they can confer. In Algeria or Morocco, 
feudal countries, the title they give to saints is S7dz, which 
signifies Lord, which is also the title there of military and 
political chiefs. In Central Asia they give to those canonized 
persons whom they respect most, as to the Prophet Daniel, 
the title of AZoadja, which means, in Arabic, writer or lettered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DANGERS OF HYPNOTISM. 
AST week we gave as fully as our space would permit the 
chief points in Mr. Ernest Hart’s account of his investi- 
gations and experiments in certain phases of hypnotism as 
practiced in Paris, as we found it in the pages of the Vineteenth 
Century for February. We are now favored by Mr. Hart with 
sheets of a later paper of his, in the Brétish Medical Fournal, 
entitled “ The New Mesmerism.” This later paper considers 
what he calls “the underlying substratum of fact on which 
this huge structure of imposture and credulity is built.” After 
alluding to the results of his aforementioned investigations, 


and presenting letters from distinguished Parisian doctors to 
substantiate his own account thereof, he proceeds to say: 











“The artificially induced sleep known by the old-fashioned 
Latin name somnambulism, or, subsequently, as mesmerism, and 
rebaptised in Greek ‘ hypnotism,’ as though it were a new thing, 
is a subjective phenomenon of great interest, and of some com- 
plexity. It is, perhaps, not altogether unworthy of the attention 
which has been bestowed on it by French and German physician. 
On the other hand,—and here I can only venture to express a 
purely personal opinion, which will be taken for just what it is 
thought to be worth—I, at least, am of opinion, after carefully 
watching the course of events at the Salpétriére and Bicétre, and 
studying the enormously voluminous literature which owes its 
origin to the school of Nancy, to the Paris school, and to Belgian 
and Austrian writers, that the importance of these studies has 
been vastly exaggerated. I am disposed to think that it is rather 
the picturesque eccentricity of the phenomena and the striking 
mise en scene to which. human automatism lends itself, which has 
attracted so much attention, than any real medical or physiologi- 
cal importance of the subject. Hypnotism, even as practiced at 
the Salpétriére, has, so far as I can see, taught us little, if any- 
thing, of the functions of the brain or of the organs of the mind 
which we did not know before. I find little in the writings of 
Charcot, of Bernheim, or of Janet but an excessively detailed 
development of facts and principles, already soundly, clearly, and 
usefully laid down by Carpenter and Braid. With a lucidity, 
clinical power, and picturesqueness which are beyond piaise, M. 
Charcot has described, pictured, and exemplified a most striking 
series of hysterical phenomena. He has shown that nearly all, if 
not quite all, hypnotics are neurotic persons to whom the general 
classification of hysteria or neurasthenia may fairly be applied. 

‘Of the intrinsic correctness of his classification of the stages 
of hysteria in its larger forms I am skeptical. Nor do I think it a 
permanent nosological classification which will last in medicine. 
These various stages, so regularly produced in classical order, 
appear to be performances originating partly in the auto-sugges- 
tion of an originally morbid patient, and then perpetuated by imita- 
tion, by suggestion, by ward training, and by habit, in others. I 
am persuaded that they are artificial, and I even venture to pre- 
dict they will cease to exist when the succession, so to speak, of 
M. Charcot’s trained patients is broken, and when the habit of 
performance in the wards and theatre of the Salpétriére is given 
up, as I am inclined to think it will be given up, before long. 
Such patients and such stages of the greater hysteria are not found 
elsewhere, unless the patients are led up to them by training or 
by imitative instincts; they are non-natural; they have no real 
existence in medicine, and will take no enduring place, so far as 
one can judge, in the history of medicine.” 


Mr. Hart thinks that the follies of La Charité are the natural 
offspring of certain extravagances, into which even the thought- 
ful men of the school of the Salpétriére have been led, and 
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from which there is already a reaction in the Salpétriére itself, 
which leads to a contemptuous ignoring of the proceedings at 
La Charité. He, then, asks whether the practical value and 
medical utility resulting from these long studies are adequately 
balanced against their mischiefs ; and,asto mischiefs, proceeds 
to quote Dr. Luys: 


«* The individual, in these novel conditions, no longer belongs 
to himself; he is surrendered, an inert being, to the enterprise of 
those who surround him. At one moment, in the passive stage 
in this condition of lethargy or of catalepsy, he is absolutely 
defenseless, and exposed to any criminal attempt on the part of 
those who surround him. He can be poisoned and mutilated. 
Where a woman is concerned she may become a mother 
without any trace existing of a criminal assault, and without the 
patient having the smallest recollection of what has passed, after she 
has awakened. Sometimes, in the active condition, the state of lucid 
somnambulism, and even in the condition of simple fascination, 
the subject may be exposed to the influence of suggestions of the 
most varied kind on the part of the person directing his actions. 
He may be induced to become a homicide, an incendiary, or sui- 
cide, and all these impulses deposited in his brain during sleep 
become forces stored up silently, which will burst forth at a given 
moment with the precision, accuracy of performance, and auto- 
matic impetuosity of acts performed by the really insane.’ 

“ He is careful to recommend to his pupils always to give the 
suggestion to the persons whom they hypnotize not to allow them- 
selves to be hypnotized by any one else, in order to avoid such 
subjects becoming the object of exploitation by interested persons. 

“This recommendation, highly significant as it is, cannot be 
considered to be of any great value. A subject accustomed to be 
thrown into this state cannot protect himself, and is at the mercy 
of any scoundrel or impostor who chooses to adopt the various 
methods of impressing the imagination which are the stock-in- 
trade of all hypnotizers. It is a mere idle fancy, easily disproved, 
that the hypnotizer has in himself any power special to him. All 
of M. Luys’s subjects who passed under my hands, and every 
subject indeed who for many years has come under my notice, 
could be hypnotized, as I have already stated, by me or by any- 
bedy else whom they thought capable of hypnotizing them, or by 
any object whatever—a candle, a bell, a spoon, a coin, or a 
tuning-fork—to which they were taught to impute hypnotizing 
power.” 


Mr. Hart argues that the dangers which Dr. Luys describes 
cannot be guarded against by the simple expedient on which 
he relies, saying that the French newspapers abound with sad 
stories of the results of “training responsible beings to resign 
their responsibility and to become the passive ager of the 
will of others.” 


THE OLD CHANCELLOR. 
Dr. W. D. BYOANK, 


Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Gids, Amsterdam, Fanuary. 

HE world is not yet rid of Bismarck, and his words still 
T have weight. 
in Azs way, the German Government does not think it beneath 
its dignity to prove with authentic documents that King 
William also played an important part in the matter of that 
famous Ems telegram. 


When he tells the story of the great war 


But every one knows that if there had 
not been in the beginning of Prussia’s greatest trial a man 
with creative genius at the head of affairs, that time would 
have been less advantageous to her. 

Bismarck entered the Ministry on September 24, 1862. 
King William was wedged in between his conscience asa ruler 
and his duty towards the Constitution. The first prompted 
him to carry on the reorganization of the army in spite of all 
Opposition from the Parliament; the second demanded that 
The King had long 
thought of calling Bismarck to the head of affairs. If the 
Landtag had to be opposed, Bismarck was the right kind of 
Prime Minister. 


he should let the Landtag have its way. 


But William 1. feared that the rugged Pom- 
meranian would be too hasty, would force him into a coup 
A Hohenzollern 
is no Buonaparte! no imitations of Napoleon III. in Prussia ! 
a Bismarck Ministry should only be resorted to at the last 
moment, 


d'etat against the Parliament and the people. 


Had the right moment already passed when, on September 
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23d, the Landtag refused to vote the Military Bill? The King 
no longer believed himself equal to the emergency, There 
was Opposition everywhere. His Ministers inclined to agree 
with the majority of the Landtag,the Crown Prince was undet 
English influence and favored the opposition from constitu- 
tional principles. Nothing seemed left to the King but to lay 
He understood his times no longer, and 
wished to give the reins of government to a younger mau. 
When Roon, the Minister of War, came to Babelsberg on that 
same twenty-third of September to report the result of the 
Parliamentary vote, he found the King in very low spirits. 

‘What is to be done?” said the king, pointing to the resig- 
nations which had been handed in by some of the Ministry. 

“Why does not Your Majesty summon Bismarck?” asked 
Roon. 


down his crown. 


‘‘] am afraid Bismarck will not accept now,” answered the 
King. “ Besides he is not here; he is in Paris, and I cannot 
speak with him about these matters.” 

“But he zs here, and willing to act according to Your 
Majesty’s wishes,” answered Roon. 
tion to Bismarck, in whom he 
capable Minister. 
responsibility. 


He stood in friendly rela- 
had long recognized the 
He had telegraphed to Paris on his own 
‘‘La potre est mire,” he worded his message, 
perhaps the only joke which dry old Roon ever made in his 
life. Bismarck came to Berlin. His first visit was to the 
Crown Prince, and then he proceeded to Babelsberg. The 
memorable meeting took place inthe Park. The King looked 
worried, and silently handed Bismarck a paper; it was the 
Acte of Abdication. 

Bismarck looked hard at the king. 
never come to this in Prussia?” he said. 

“| have tried everything,” answered the King; ‘‘ there is no 
other way out of the difficulty. My Ministers are against me, 
my sOn is against me, even you have been with him before you 
came here. If | cannot come to an agreement with you to-day, 
then this paper will appear in the Staats-Anzeiger and my son 
may see how to get out of the difficulty. 
against my conviction.” 

Bismarck returned the paper. He excused himself for hav- 
ing visited the Crown Prince first, and declared that he only 
wished to serve the King, who should not even think of abdi- 
cation. William I]. looked at the document in his hand and 
asked: “ Dare you govern without a majority?” “Yes, Your 
Majesty!” ‘Without a budget?” “Yes.” “ Without giving 
up the reorganization of the army?” “Yes.” ‘‘ Very well,” 
said the King; “I have here a programme.” He took from 
his breast-pocket some sheets closely covered with writing. 
Bismarck’s eye fell upon the rules for the organization of pro- 
vincial government. ‘“ That is not the question just now,” he 
said. ‘It is of little moment whether the towns or the coun- 
try have greater influence in the provincial assemblies. What 
we have to settle first is: who shall rule in Prussia, the King 
or the majority of the Chambers. When that is settled, every- 
thing will be right. If Your Majesty grant me your confidence 


1 am ready to serve you. But no programme! It would 
hamper us both,” 

The King walked silently by the side of the statesman. He 
had become very thoughtful. They crossed a wooden jbridge 
built over a ravine. The King took the papers and began 
nervously to tear them into shreds. That was his answer. Bis- 
marck picked up the little bits of paper and said: “ Does it 
not appear to Your Majesty better to throw these things into 
the fireplace? They could be found here, and everybody knows 
Your Majesty’s handwriting.” The sheets were returned to 
the King’s pocket. The King had become quite another man, 
and began to speak of the formalities which had to be settled. 
He went home full of determination, like a Hohenzollern who 
has a duty to perform. 

And Bismarck? Perhaps he also carried his head a little 
higher on his return from this interview. He was not afraid 
of the crisis. “Such crises are the weather in which Prussia 
must grow, if we make fearless, perhaps even inconsiderate use 
of them.” Consideration for others is not Bismarck’s strong 
point evidently. The little storm in Prussia about the army 
organization he thinks a small matter. 


“Surely matters can 


I cannot reign 
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DAS REICH DES ZAREN UND DIE RUSSEN. Vou Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu. Uebersetzt von L. Rezold und Joh. Miiller. III. 
Band: Die Macht der Religion, Kirche, Geistlichkeit und Sekten- 
wesen in Russland. Sondershausen, pp. xi., 606. 





[On that terrible day, the 13th of March, 1881, when Alexander II. was mur- 
dered in the streets of St. Petersburg, there was found open on his working-table 
one of the articles of l.eroy-Beaulieu on Russia. It was the last thing he had read 
before going to his death, and the fact that the Czar of all the Russias sought 
information concerning his own country and people in the works of this foreigner, 
is the highest possible commendation of their merits. Scholars have confirmed 
this estimate. fi Kattenbusch’s new Lehréuch der vergleichenden Kon/fessions- 
kunde, the first volume of which is the best account pubuished of the confessional, 
history, and status of the Orthodox Church, the writings of this author are 
everywhere regarded as prime authority. And certainly it is hard to imagine a 
book with more solid information to the square inch than we find here on the 
Church and religion in Russia. It aids materially in understanding Russian char- 
acter and policy. In nearly every case the following statements are exact 
erensiations} 


IHILISM is for many of its adherents only a certain adaptation of 
their religion. The Russian people have actually been at a 
standstill religiously since the fifteenth, or even the thirteenth, cen- 
tury. In the unfavorable social status uf the people lies the ground 
for mystical and pessimistic proclivities. The darker their existence 
is on earth the brighter they hope their future life will be. These 
characteristics show themselves even in the upper classes. In the 
case of many of these, Pessimism, Mysticism, and Nihilism are three 
deep waters in which they drown their weary souls. The influences 
of the history, state of civilization, social and religious order upon 
national character is greater than the influence of nature, This, too, 
is true in Russia. Fatalism and resignation are two pregnant traits in 
the national character of the Russians, and with Fatalism very often 
is connected a Mysticism. The lack of desire to act and exert 
themselves is closely allied to these traits. 

Many Russians have themselves already questioned whether their 
people are actually religious or Christian, and have answered in the 
negative. They say that the Russians have superstition but no 
religion; that Russia has churches but never had any other religion 
than the most primitive polytheism. Yet, this is a gross exaggeration, 
and there is a great difference between the religion of the Russian and 
that of the Neapolitan, or Andalusian, or Mexican, or Peruviin. 
Russian religion is indeed Christian, but of a very primitive kind and 
badly adulterated. Not only heathen customs and rites have been 
retained by the peasant, but in many cases his Christianity is only 
concealed polytheism. 
the introduction of Christianity into Russia and the spirit of Byzantine 
religion then prevailing. 
retained in Russia. 


This to a great extent is to be explained by 


As in other cases, paganism was largely 
The Mushik, or Russian peasant, still adheres to 
his polytheism in his worship of the saints. However much the old 
gods of the Slavs have been forgotten, they liave in Russia disap- 
peared only to reappear in the garb of Christian saints. Such meta- 
morphoses have been the rule. ‘The Slavic Jupiter, Perun, the god 
of thunder, has reappeared in the shape of Elias (Ilje) on the altars. 
In other instances the mystical character is none the less conspicuous. 
St. Nicholaus, the most popular of Russian saints, and who, accord- 
ing to Russian superstition, will succeed to the government of the 
world, when God ‘‘ shall have become old,” is also such an adapta- 
tion. To the present day images of God are found in peasants’ houses 
in parts of Russia and are adored as St. Nicholaus. 

Under this Christian polytheism of the Mushiks lies a deeper 
religious vein, one characteristic of Oriental peoples, namely sorcery. 
There is actually not a village in Russia in which sorcery is not prac- 
tised. In many villages the peasant regularly engages a sorcerer to 
dedicate his field after the priest has blessed it. In the eyes of many 
peasants the ceremonies and rites of the Church are nothing else than 
sorcery. According to their opinion the priests are such because 
they are acquainted with heavenly sorcery formulas. For this reason 
the words and rituals of the priests have for the people a magical 
power. 

Yet,. notwithstanding these defects, religious feeling in Russia also 
develops noble forms of inner intensity and purity. Love of neigh- 
bors, humility, an ascetic tendency, self-resignation, sympathy for the 
poor and willingness to help them, are strongly developed. 

Most singular is the relation between State and Church in Russia. 
A contest or struggle between the two is inthe nature of the case an 
impossibility. Practically the two and their interests are identical. 
The Church has great privileges and rights, but has paid for these by 
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dependence upon the State. The Russian finds it impossible to sep. 
arate the ideas of Church and State. He cannot recognize anybody 
as a genuine Russian unless he is an adherent of the Orthodox Estab- 
lished Church. In the estimation of the people all political wars are 
also religious wars. ‘To the Slavophile, Russia alone represents true 
and genuine Christianity. Russiais not only a Christian land, but also 
a Christian State. This is practically an axiom among the people, 
In the famous and solemn prayer ‘‘ for Orthodoxy,” the anathema is 
immediately added upon all atheists and heretics who call into question 
the divine call and spiritual anointing of the Czar. For the Russian his 
nation is the chosen people of the Lord. ‘The Orthodox Church is 
regarded as especially the Church of the Slavic peoples. Those Slavs 
who affiliate with the Western Catholic Church are not looked upon 
as genuine Slavs. The Russian Church, as a whole, however, is in a 
state of petrifaction—a spiritual mummy in fact, and is therefore 
spiritually unproductive and barren. 
knows no progress; 


The Orthodoxy of the East 
its ideal is semper idem, ‘There exists, how- 
ever, in the Russian Church no absolute authority in matters of faith 
to correspond with the Pope in the Western Church. ‘The Church 
will admit of no centra! authority, and its chief objection to the 
Roman Catholic Church is on this ground. The Russian loves to 
preserve his liberty to a certain extent in spiritual affairs. 





THE HUMOUR OF FRANCE. Selected and Translated. With 
Introduction and Biographical Index, by Elizabeth Lee. With 
Mlustrations by Paul Frénzeny. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 

THE HUMOUR OF GERMANY. Selected and Translated. With 
Introduction and Biographical Index, by Hans Miiller-Casenov,. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 463. 


With Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, pp. 437. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 
THE HUMOUR OF ITALY. Selected and Translated. With 


Introduction and Biographical Index, and Notes, by A. Werner. 
With Fifty-one Illustrations by Arturo Faldi. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 


[These books are the first three of a series of volumes on “ International 
Humor,” edited by W. H. Dircks. Future volumes are promised dealing with 
the humor of Russia, Spain, Holland, Engiand, Ireland, Scotland, the United 
States, and Japan. The three volumes, so far issued, contain characteristic 
sketches, stories, and extracts from the early periods of each literature co the 
present time. There are included also proverbs and maxims, folk-wit and folk- 
tales, and the eccentricities of modern newspapers. Although man in all countries 
is pretty much alike in passions and appetites, foibles and weaknesses, in the 
matter of humor he differs much in different countries. Very amusing things 
there are, undoubtedly, im all these volumes; but those who have been born and 
bred in the United States and are sprung from ancestors who have lived here for 
generations, will wonder how any one can find anything funny in some of the 
things which are here printed as humor, and which doubtless have furnished 
abundant amusement in the country where they originated. We cannot do 
better than reproduce some of the remarks of the various Editors in their Intro- 
ductions.] 


Crown 8vo, pp. 345. 


RENAN once declared that the French language, manners, 

* wines, and songs had exercised an apostleship of good humor 

and humanity throughout the world. No one is likely to dispute the 
fact that for gayety and cheerfulness the Frenchman has no rival. 

It has been said over and over again that French literature contains 
much wit, but little humor; like most assertions of the sort, it is only 
partly true. As humorists of the finest type, Rabelais and Moliére 
stand second to Shakespeare only; Panurge runs Falstaff very close, 
and the rogueries and comicalities of Scapin and Mascarille are hard 
to match. Humor has been aptly defined as thinking in jest while 
feeling in earnest, and wit as thinking in jest without any underlying 
There is no 
together, and that the most serious nations are the most humorous. 


seriousness, doubt that seriousness and humor go 
In the literature of the world those of England and Spain must bear 
the palm for humor. 

Wit is to be found in the literature of France earlier than in that of 
any other nation. It first appears in the twelfth century and has ever 
since formed a very large and important part of French verse and 
prose. In the seventeenth century, the golden age of French litera- 
ture, among the many great names, one stands out boldly—that of 
Moliére, the greatest writer of comedy, excepting Shakespeare, the 
modern world has produced. The maxim writers and epigrammatists 
form an important and characteristic section of French literature. No 
nation has written better maxims, thoughts, and aphorisms; even 
should the matter be of little account, and that is but seldom, the 
form is always perfect. When we think of French aphorisms the 


names of La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, La Bruyére, Vauvenarges, Cham- 
fort, Rivarol, De Bonald, and Joubert immediately rise in our minds. 
Frenchmen used to know La Rochefoucauld by heart, and it has been 
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Like the gift of telling a short 
tale, maxim writing is a talent possessed by the French alone among 
nations. 


translated into every civilized tongue. 


The comic newspapers of France are 
ment. 


to some extent a disappoint- 
They are so intensely topical, that after a couple of weeks a 
Parisian himself would probably have forgotten the allusions, 
Fundamentally, the German character appears to be averse to 
Its mirth does not come to it spontaneously, a gift of the 
gods, arising out of the mere exuberance of being. 
the temperament of all northern races. 
things mystic, and yearns over the 
I say fundamentally, for, 
appears 


humor. 
This nation shares 
It is quick to 
vague 


respond to 
grace of twilight moods. 
looking at the life of the nation as it 
phenomena. of the lower and middle 
classes which have their scene of action in the out-of-door world, there 


to-day, in those 
would appear to be in plenty a spirit of merry-making and pleasure- 
seeking inherent in the German character. 

It is safe to admit that acertain lightness of disposition, which seems 
indispensable to the humorous attitude, is absent among those race- 
qualities which go to make up the German nature pure and simple. 
Though a nation counting Heine and Lichtenberg among its own, it 
is not in the spielende Urtheil, as Jean Paul has called inspired sallies 
of wit, that German humor specially distinguishes itself; now and 
again it has its moods of riotous absurdity; but where it is most char- 
acteristic is in the telling of the humorous tale, lovingly handled in its 
details, the pathetic verging very near upon the comic, finally suc- 
cumbing in a ripple of good-natured laughter at somebody or other 
who is really not so very bad, but only very human, and for whose 
misfortunes—poor devil!—we may have a kindly feeling. Then we 
have a mastership in spectral stories, uncanny and imaginative, leav- 
ing the reader’s mind in a delightful condition of doubt as to their 
actual meaning and significance; and we have also the expression of 
the spirit of poetic adventure,—a determination to have fun at all 
hazards, either with the public or else af the public, if perchance it 
shoula be too dull to be taken into partnership. 

It is by no means always the funny element that predominates in 
German writings of a humorous tendency. Their office seems to be 
more to suggest the effect which their lighter moods of fancy have 
upon the serious affairs of life, and in studying the humor of Ger- 
many in a spirit of literary criticism it is indispensable to take these 
two aspects in their action and reaction upon each other. ‘There isa 
psychical development of the individual which runs parallel to that of 
the nation. In confirmation of the theory of humorous development 
here faintly outlined, it may be said that in Germany humorous per- 
ception is forthe most part not the possession of youth. It is not 
until the need of a corrective to a habit of speculative brooding has 
been felt, that imperceptible and unconsciously healthful minds rise to 
those dispassionate heights whence the Occidental Brahmin gazes upon 
a motley world. 

Italian humor, says Mr. J. A. Symonds, a very competent author- 
ity, died with 
Ariosto 


Ariosto, Still, a good deal has been produced since 


which may legitimately be defined as humor, though, for 
various reasons presently to be detailed, there are peculiar difficulties 
connected with its presentation in a foreign tongue. 

The professed humorist, the writer who is comic and nothing else, 
or, at any rate, whose main scope is to be funny, is all but unknown 
in modern Italian literature. 


manic 


Strictiy speaking, he is perhaps a Ger- 


rather than a Latin product. The jokes in Italian comic and 


other papers are not, as a rule, overpoweringly amusing: and if we 


do come across a book which sets itself forth as Umortstico, the 


But 
in novels and tales, even in essays and descriptions, which have no 


chances are that it turns out to be very tragical mirth indeed. 


specially humorous intention, you often come across passages of a 
pure and spontaneous humor, inimitable in its own kind. 

Examples of one characteristic of Italian humor are almost impos- 
sible to render into another language. It consists in a peculiar, naive 
drollery,—a something which reminds one of the Irish way of relating 
a story, only that it is quieter and more restrained,—a simplicity 
which seems almost unconscious of the ludicrous side of what it is 
describing, till we are undeceived by a sly hit here and there. This, 
though more developed in modern writers, exists side by side with the 
broader comic element in the older literature. There is a certain 
childlike quality about the Italian of the age of Dante that lends itself 
admirably to the expression of this trait. 

The French are said to possess wit but not humor; the Italians 
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have humor, 
the latter. 


but not wi.—or, at any rate, more of the former than of 
True humor is never divorced from pathos; and it is 
usually allied with the power of seeing the poetry in common things. 

In speaking of the humorous literature of Italy, we must not forget 
to notice the English influence which made itself so strongly felt 
during the eighteenth century. Swift, 
imitators. It 
[talian humor is often of the 


Addison, and Sterne found not 


only eager readers, but must also be confessed that 


Aristophanic order, not merely in that a 
great deal of it is concerned with topics usually omitted from polite 


conversation, but also in the more free-and-easy way in which the 


Unseen is frequently dealt with. 
THE GREAT 
Treatise. 


SEA-SERPENT. An and Critical 
With the Reports of 187 Appearances (Including those 
of the Appendix), the Suppositions and Suggestions of Scientific 
and Non-Scientific Persons, Author’s Conclusions, With 
By A. C. Oudemans, Jzn., Doctor of Zodlogy and 
of the Zoélogical Society of the Netherlands, 
Director of the Royal Zoélogical and Botanical Society (Zoélogical 
Gardens) at The Hague. Royal 8vo, pp. 591. Published by the 
Author, October, 1892. Leiden: E. T. Brill. 


(What Doctor Oudemans hopes to achieve by this work is shown in the extract 
from the Preface which appears below. To this we have appended his statement 
of the plan of the book. He has written in the English language rather than his 
mother-tongue, because English is known to all zoélogists and all navigators. 
How thoroughly he has performed his task appears by his “ Literature on the 
Subject,” which contains more than 4oo publications extending from 1555 to 1890. 
He tinds an allusion to the sea-serpent in the First Book of * Paradise Lost,” 
where Milton compares the Arch-Fiend to 


Iistorical 


and the 
82 Illustrations. 
Botany, Member 


** that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixéd anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side under the lee, w hile night 
Invests the sea and wishéd morn delays. 
We give the author’s conclusions as to the scientific Order to which sea-serpents 
belong and the name he proposes for them.] 
ee | ages meteoric stones have fallen on the Earth. Many of them 
were found by persons who were in search of them and preserved 


them. Thus collections were made in cabinets of curios and natural 

Many stones, but 
many others were sceptical, and their attacks were so violent, and 
their that fell from the atmosphere, or were 
Moon to the inhabitants of the Earth, so 
sharp, as to shake the belief of many a collector. 


history. learned persons believed in meteoric 
mockery about stones 


thrown by the men on the 
The happy posses 
sor, fearing the sneers of the so called learned men, concealed his 
treasures, or threw them away on the dust-hill, or in a ditch. 

Albeit, however, there appeared a firm believer in aérolites, named 
Chiadni, who took the trouble to collect all accounts concerning 
observations of meteoric stones from ancient times up to the 
teenth (1) The of facts. 


(2) The strikingly concurrent testimony in all the accounts independ- 


nine- 


century. He showed: immense number 
ent of each other. 

In the year 1829 he published his work ‘‘ Ueber Feuermeteore” (4. é., 
On Meteoric Stones), in Vienna, and from that moment the eyes of 
unbelievers were opened. and 
From that 


moment the belief in the existence of meteoric stones was fixed forever. 


Meteoric stones were again found, 
were proved to be quite different from terrestrial stones. 


This work has the same purpose as Chladni’s in 1829. 

My plan—which no one else has tried with the sea-serpent—has 
been to put all the accounts, tales, and reports of the great animal 
side by side, to point out the statements which are immediately recog- 
nizable as strange, or explicable by reference to some known animal, 
and, finally, to decide which of the known animals may have been 
bold enough to present itself as a deceitful serpentine creature, or, if 
the result is negative and leads to the conclusion that the sea-serpent 
does not belong to any known species of animal, to decide what kind 
of animal does exist, though unknown to zoGlogists. 

I firmly believe that the sea-serpent belongs to the Order of 7n- 
nipedia. Like the other members of that Order it has four flappers, a 
hairy skin, and strong whiskers. ‘The head resembles that of a sea- 
lion, its long neck resembles that of a sea-lion, its trunk and its fore 
flappers resemble those of a sea-lion. Sea-serpents form a little 
division of the Pinnipeds, for which I propose the name of Longi- 
caudata, or Long-tailed Animals. This division consists of one genus, 
named by Rafinesque, in 1819, Megophias. This genus contains but 
one species, for which I propose the same name as the genus, The 
sea-serpent, therefore, I call A/egophias megophias. 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND—MISCELLANEOUS VIEWS 
OF THE MAN. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), March 2.—He 
goes to Washington with an opportunity not 
less remarkable than the manner in which it 
came to him. The unwritten law renders him 
superior to all the temptations which beset a 
President in his first term. So far as any Chief 
Magistrate can be, he is without personal ob- 
ligations. At his back is the good will of 
the nation, which thinks he means well, de- 
sires his success and its own advantage, and 
cares little for the small ambitions and petty 
motives of those politicians whose patriotism 
is bounded by self-interest. He has really no 
oracle to consult but his oath of office, no 
master to mind but his sense of duty. Other 
men, greater in worth and lesser in fortune, 
have created the policies of which he appears 
as the exponent, have battled for them, and 
fallen for them. He has the advantage of their 
hard labors. Mr. Cleveland is to be con- 
gratulated. It is no wonder that he takes on 
an arbitrary manner and declares his plans as 
if he were the State. Fortune never lent her- 
self so generously to the pleasing game of self- 
deception. Abilities so moderate never had a 
cleverer auctioneer or a more willing group of 
bidders. But that they will be employed in all 
sincerity to the public good, as Mr. Cleveland 
sees it, is not to be doubted. No man, not 
wholly dull or base, could stand in the presence 
of such an opportunity and want the motive to 
improve it. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), 
March 5.—He sprang from the obscurity of 
the Sheriff's office in Buffalo to be elected 
Governor of the State of New York by an un- 
precedented majority. He was scarcely known 
by name to one in a thousand of the voters 
in this State at the time of his nomination. As 
Governor he displayed no great qualities, but 
as the man who had received so large a 
majority in a doubtful State he was seized 
upon by the Democratic party and nominated 
for and elected to the Presidency. This 
was not because he had demonstrated that 
he was a Statesman, a patriot, or even a 
politician. It was simply and solely be- 
cause a fortunate chance, having nothing to 
do with personal desert, had served to 
make him conspicuous as a ‘‘ lucky” man ina 
party which was destitute of brains and char- 
acter. He was defeated for reélection, but 
was nominated the third time simply because 
he was the only man the Democratic party had 
been able in thirty years to elect to the Presi- 
dency. He is not a Democrat in the fullest 
sense, and he is disliked by all genuine Dem- 
ocrats who know what a sham and a humbug 
he is. But he was taken because he had suc- 
ceeded where all others had failed. With this 
unparalleled record it is not strange that a man 
of such meagre intellectual powers should be- 
come puffed up and have so exaggerated a 
notion of himself as has Grover Cleveland 
to-day. 


Syracuse Standard (Ind.-Rep.), March 4.— 
The men called the Anti-Snappers apparently 
reached the limit of their usefulness (to Mr. 
Cleveland) when they had held their protesting 
Convention in this city, nine months ago. At 
Chicago they counted for little, and now they 
count for even less. William R. Grace, the 
most influential of them, is so thoroughly used 
and discarded that he remains away from the 
inangural ceremonies, in no very amiable state 
of mind. Many of the men who have 
close relations with Mr. Cleveland become 
persuaded, soon or late, that he is incapa- 
ble of gratitude. At present the trait of 
ingratitude appears to be the worst thing 
in the man’s nature. Some who have done 
him kindness may have magnified their serv- 
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ice ; probably Mr. Grace magnifies his. But, 
when so many persons agtee in an opinion 
about a public character, their view is not to 
be lightly treated. The trouble with Cleveland 
is that he thinks himself a colossus, and looks 
upon common men as born to serve him, ful- 
filling the end of their being when they min- 
ister to his advancement. He regards himself 
asa man of destiny, whose career individuals 
cannot hinder and are bound to promote. 
What has a man of destiny to do with grat- 
itude ? 


Frank Leslie's Weekly (Rep.), March 9.— 
We have no disposition to question the per- 
sonal integrity and patriotic purpose of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. We believe that, according 
to his lights, he means to administer office 
with sole reference to the public good. We 
see no reason to doubt that he is truly Ameri- 
can in his instincts and aspirations. Will he 
be able to overcome the dominating tendencies 
of the party behind him and marshal it in sup- 
port of a genuinely patriotic policy as to the 
great economic questions of the time? That 
party has hitherto stubbornly resisted the press- 
ure of the President and those who agree with 
him in behalf of financial legislation calculated 
to avert serious perils. Will it persist in this 
attitude ? 


Boston Journal (Kep.), March 4.—It is not 
possible to be very deeply or very seriously 
offended with the funny individuals whose 
headlong zeal inspires them toclass Mr. Cleve- 
land with or ahead of historic personages. 
It is merely an aggravated case of the natural 
exuberance of partisanship. Besides, an in- 
coming President really deserves to have some 
sweet thing said of him on the threshold of his 
term to make up for the neglect and contumely 
of the later days of his Administration. If the 
coveted office goes to the other man, these 
ante-inauguration sources of saccharinity are 
strangely liable suddenly to dry up, or, worse 
still, to turn to corrosive torrents of gall and 
vinegar. We could harrow some of our near- 
by contemporaries very savagely if we wished 
to reproduce some of their acrimonious com- 
ments of six or seven years ago on the official 
acts of the very man whose immaculate virtue 
and omniscience they are now celebrating. 
But after all it would be wanton and ungracious 
cruelty. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), March 6.— 
If Mr. Cleveland has proved to his countrymen 
any one thing more clearly than another it is 
his fine sincerity of character and his unselfish 
devotion to that which he believes to be for 
their best interests. In that sincerity and pub- 
lic-spirited devotion they should trust so long 
as he continues to show his fidelity to them. 
Having their sympathy and confidence in his 
efforts to make his Administration honorable, 
useful, efficient, he will be more likely to suc- 
ceed than if public sentiment fails to encourage 
and sustain him. As their Chief Magistrate 
he is the servant of the people, and, as the 
Ledger believes, an intelligent, sincere, unsel- 
fish one. 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), March 6.—The 
close of the war found the Democratic party 
without principles or policy, and even Mr. 
Cleveland’s previous Administration failed to 
equip it with a code of statesmanship that is 
essentially Democratic. Elected a second 
time by a hundred discordant elements, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Cleveland should begin 
his second Administration without any ade- 
quate understanding by anybody of the quality 
of his Democracy. 


Indianapolis News (ind.-Rep.), March 4.— 
There is ample reason to believe that the coun- 
try by its vote did not so much express confi- 
dence in the Democratic party as in Mr. 
Cleveland. He was really the platform as 
well as the candidate. The Congress which 
expires to-day has done little with its phenom- 
enal Democratic majority to win the respect 
and confidence of thoughtful and conservative 
people. The country, we repeat, has no great 
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confidence in the good sense, conservatism, 
and statesmanship of Mr. Cleveland. It hopes 
he will be able to compel his party to follow 
wise counsels. It believes he can prevent it 
from doing anything radically foolish. The 
country is in an expectant mood. It will wait 
and watch, 


Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph (Rep.), 
March 4.—The conditions surrounding Cleve- 
landare almost unprecedented from anothe 
point of view. Perhaps those attending the 
gentle Monroe, with his ‘‘ Era of Good Feel- 
ing,” come nearest to the present aspect. The 
transfer of the whole legislative and executive 
apparatus to the control of the party of which 
Cleveland is the representative, but not the ex- 
ponent, is an inauguration witnessed but twice 
before in our history. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Ind.-Rep.), March 5.— 
The well-known characteristics of Mr. Cleve- 
land and the disposition shown in the selection 
of the Cabinet are the factors which warrant 
even his late opponents—or the reasonable 
element among them—in expecting good re- 
sults from his four years’ term. ‘That there 
will be tariff changes must be expected; but 
Mr. Cleveland is fully committed to the policy 
of making those changes on conservative and 
careful principles. 


Columbus Evening Dispatch (l1nd.-Rep.), 
March 4.—Of President Cleveland there need 
be little said, since he is no uncertain quantity. 
He gave the country a fearless and clean Ad- 
ministration for four years, and during his 
coming term it is more than probable that he 
will seek the approbation of those who rep- 
resent the business rather than political in- 
terests of the country. It can be said with en- 
tire confidence that President Cleveland will do 
his best to earn the good will of the American 
people, irrespective of politics. He has pro- 
nounced for purity in public service, for pro- 
gression in public affairs, and for patriotism 
above all other causes of the nation. 


Louisville Commercial (Ind.-Rep.), March 5. 
—He enters upon his office as little hampered 
by obligations as any man who ever occupied 
the Presidential chair. Both branches of the 
Legislature are now in control of the party 
that elected him, and he should have a better 
chance than he had before to impress his policy 
on the legislation of the country. His fellow- 
citizens can fairly expect of him that he will be 
a better President during this term than he 
was in his first. 


Chicago Evening Journal (Rep.), March 4.— 
The persons who have the most reason to an- 
ticipate trouble during the next four years are 
the ones who have defiled the atmosphere of 
the capital worst with their yells and shouts 
to-day. The Tammany heelers who have de- 
scended on Washington to participate in a 
Democratic triumph may, before a month is 
past, rue it as a part of their own funeral cere- 
monies. They are fawning upon Cleveland 
now, but they have no more affection for him 
than the tiger for the keeper, whose hot iron 
it dreads. On more than one occasion Cleve- 
land has seared the hide of Tammany with his 
adherence to stern notions of public probity 
and on more than one occasion Tammany has 
shown its appreciation of their irrepressible 
antagonism. 


New York Voice (Proh.), March 9.—Pres 
dent Cleveland assumes office, if appearances 
are to be trusted, independent, toan unusual! 
degree, of politicai machines and factional en- 
tanglements. The indications during the cam- 
paign that he had bowed the knee to Tam- 
many Hall were very strong, and the Vosce 
presented these indications in strong language 
and believed them. It has since been stated 
by those close to him that the demands made 
upon him by Murphy, Sheehan, Croker, and 
others at the famous dinner in this city, were 
refused by him with a blunt vigor that stopped 
all further demands. ‘The truth of this we do 
not know. We can tell better when he makes 
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his course as a candidate was that paragraph in 
nis letter of acceptance truckling to the liquor 
power, and which, we cannot doubt, was in- 
serted at the demand of that power. In other 
respects he assumes power free from the worst 
influences in his party, ruling them and not 
ruled by them. 


Utica Press (Ind.), March 6.—His sturdy 
independence and ugly honesty have com- 
manded very general approval. He does not 
hesitate to stand out against the leaders in his 
own party if he thinks they are in the wrong. 
He is as little influenced by purely political 
considerations as any man in his position can 
be. Moreover, he has had experience in the 
office he assumed Saturday, and understands 
its duties and requirements. There will be 
no experimenting, because it will not be neces- 
Sary. 


Washington Evening Star (Ind.), March 4. 
—That the President will devote himself to 
‘turning the rascals out” —the only reason why 
they should be so termed being their non- 
Democratic predilections—is far from probable, 
for victorious Mr. Cleveland resembles Sir 
Philip Sidney’s hero who ‘‘ seeks the glory, 
not the prey.” 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), March 5. — 
The obstructions, not only in the way of the 
Democratic party, but in the way of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s leadership in that party, have all been 
surmounted by the sheer force, on the one 
hand, of Mr. Cleveland’s indomitable honesty 
and unflinching, unselfish courage, and on the 
other—let us not forget it—by the American 
love of those qualities and the American 
capacity for political sense. 
that the safety of the country rests. Mr. Cleve- 
iand will do his work and pass again into pri- 
vate life. But the qualities of the American 
people that have enabled him to do that work 
~o far, and will enable him to go on with it, 
will remain, strengthened by his career, and 
available for the support of other leaders who 
shall equally deserve it. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), March 4.—The un- 
precedented character of Mr. Cleveland’s vin- 
dication mates with the magnitude of it. 
Both should ever be impressed on_ the 
minds of the rising generation. 
tor principle and courage in public men. Both 
prove the intelligent and heartful response of 
he American electorate to courage and prin- 
ciple. Always the triumph of the people and 
of the man of 1892 will be recurred to as a 
moral revolution in American history. From 
it the right in all politics will everywhere draw 
encouragement. 


Elmira Gazette (Senator Hill's home organ), 
March 4.—The highest expectations are 


as Geaver Clevels ateam tien BDenai : ‘ 
aroused as Grover Cleveland takes the Presi- statesmanship cannot be hid under one thousand 


dential chair. A change for the better is ex- 
pected. Harrison succeeded Cleveland by 
reason of public uneasiness over the latter’s 
tariff reform policy. The people were ignorant 
of it and afraid. But Cleveland succeeds 


understood. Fear dictated the change of 1888. 
Judgment dictates the change of 1892. Bound- 
ing confidence in the new President is the 
public sentiment. The people have set the 
mark high for him and are sure he will reach it. 


Troy Press (Senator Murphy's paper), March 
4.—His unparalleled popularity is because he 
personifies what Diogenes tried vainly to find 
in ancient Greece—an honest man. And with 
inflexible honesty he conspicuously combines 
common sense. He despises demagogy, re- 
pudiates the artful avenues by which politicians 
seek to climb the ladder of success, and takes 
the people into his confidence. This confidence 
appreciated and returned, with interest. 
Humanly speaking, nothing is surer than that 
the popular faith in Cleveland will remain un- 
listurbed to the end. Yet this man, who has 
broken all political records, and with as 
many Presidential years before him as _be- 
hind, was a dozen years ago a private citizen 
of Buffalo, not even thought of at that time 


is 





It is on this basis | 


| to be honest and intelligent. 


| him to be unselfish 
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for the Mayoralty of his own city, for which 
he was a successful candidate a few months 
later. He had no State reputation, and was 
practically unknown outside of Erie county, 
where he was creditably recognized in law and 
and politics. ‘To-day he ranks with Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Tilden as one of the great epoch- 
making oracles of Democracy, and his fame 
vastly exceeds that of any other American. 
He is the foremost statesman of this continent. 
And unless Grover Cleveland brutally belies 
his whole public career, his second Administra- 
tion will be one of the ablest, cleanest, most 
popular, independent, and beneficent of any 
that it has been the lot of the historian to 
record. 


Syracuse Evening News (Dem.), March 4.— 
There may be occasions when political acts of 
his will not find favor in the eyes of strong 
partisans, But no matter what his shortcom- 
ings may be he will always have credit in doing 
what he believes to be right and for the best 
interests of those who have entrusted him with 
their Government. 


Pittsburgh Post (Dem.), March 4.—Since we 
have had parties in this country only three 
Presidents have ranked with Cleveland in the 
hold they had on the American people when 
entering on the second term of their Presidency. 
These were Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. 


Baltimore News (Dem.), March 4.—It is be- 
cause President Cleveland combines the deep- 
est sense of duty to humanity with a patriot- 
ism firm as the eternal hills that he stands to- 


day the foremost representative of American | 


citizenship. He has never posed as the special 
friend of other nations, yet he is a conscious 
member of the brotherhood of man. He has 
never flattered his own people by attributing 
to them any superiority on the grounds of 
their nationality, but he has never failed to re- 
mind them that their special privileges, right- 
eously exercised, constitute them the heirs of 
all the ages, the favored children of the gods. 


Nashville American (Dem.), March 5.—The 
people believe in this man. They know him 
They know that 
he has courage and assertiveness. ‘They know 
and broad, They know 
him to be a patriot and a statesman. They 
tried him once and were pleased. A miscon- 
ception on their part did themselves greater 
injustice than it did him, and repenting of their 
error they, after a lapse of one Administration, 
called upon him to come from the repose of 
private life and give to generations yet un- 
born his conception of what a President should 
be. That he yesterday was inaugurated for 
the second time, after a tremendous victory at 
the polls, shows that the people are never 
wrong for long and that the great qualities of 


bushels. We predict for his Administration and 
the country peace and prosperity. We predict 
brotherly love amongst citizens and the pro- 
mulgation of the idea that acountry’s greatness 


: s |} and the greatness of individuals is contingent 
Harrison because that policy has become better | 


upon the legitimate combination, codperation, 
and confederation of citizens to such end. 


Birmingham Age-Herald (Silver Dem.), 
March 5.—The people are in accord with Mr. 
Cleveland in his liberal ideas of party lines 
and distinctions, and in all his policies, except 
the single one of finance. He was elected in 
spite of his money views, on a platform he 
could not cordially endorse, but even here the 
people demand that factious differences shall 
not impede or cripple his usefulness. They 
believe that he is wise and great enough to 
reach a common ground with them. He must 
have the fullest, fairest opportunity. In short, 
the people see in Mr. Cleveland the embodi- 
ment of their aspirations toward an era of 
peace, good will, economy, honesty, and pros- 
perity, and they are going to stand by him. So 
must the party. 


Augusta Chronicle (Dem.), March 5.—No 
President ever entered upon his duties with 
heartier endorsement or in the enjoyment of 
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None ever had stronger incentives to discharge 
those duties to the fullest extent, and those who 
know him believe President Cleveland will 
| give the country the greatest Administration it 
| has ever known. Certain it is that he isa man 
| of strong convictions, and that he has the 
courage of his convictions even his enemies 
| will not deny, ‘The greatest man of the age is 
confronted with the greatest responsibilities 
and the greatest possibilities any man of this 
generation has been called upon to meet. 


| the public confidence to so great a degree. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), March 4. — 
Cleveland is the man for the era. He is the 
typical American, the typical business man, the 
typical citizen. He has pride of character, but 
no pride of rank. He has ambition for results, 
but none for glory. He demands of others 
what he gives himself to them and to duty— 
faithful and incorruptible labor at the business 
tasks assigned. The country is in an expectant 
frame of mind. The Republicans have lost 
their partisan belligerence for the moment. 
They feel that they cannot attempt to fight 
Cleveland with their old weapons. They re- 
alize that a change has come, and they wait to 
see what they will do as a party. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

New York World (Dem.), March 5.—Espe- 
cially acceptable to the people will be Mr. 
Cleveland’s strong denunciation of trusts and 
other combinations ‘‘ formed for the purpose 
| of limiting production and fixing prices.” He 
rightly declares that these combinations ‘‘ fre- 
quently constitute conspiracies against the in- 
| terests of the people,” and there is encourage- 
ment in his statement that ‘‘ to the extent that 
they can be reached and restrained by Federal 
power the General Government should relieve 
| our citizens from their interference and exac- 

tions.” This is the sort of talk we had a right 

to expect from a Democratic President. It 
| Should point the way for his Attorney-General. 
| Those persons who have imagined that Grover 
| Cleveland had weakened in any degree in his 
| devotion to tariff reform will be undeceived in 
|reading the sturdily honest and outspoken 
passage which he devotes to this subject. It is 
quite in line with the most pronounced views 
| which he has ever declared on this question. 





New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), March 
6.—The message of 1887, mild as it was, threw 
| the protected classes into spasms. They went 
into the campaign of the following year with 
eyes bloodshot. They gained a short-lived 
triumph. The man whom they held in such 
rage and terror has come back to the place 
from which they thrust him, and he utters no 
word of triumph or of self-gratulation. He 
makes no reference to his former Administra- 
tion. Nobody unfamiliar with the nation’s 
history could learn from the inaugural address 
that Mr. Cleveland had ever before been Presi- 
dent of the United States. Such a spirit is the 
best augury of a successful and useful term, 
| since it indicates that he has neither friends to 
| reward nor enemies to punish, nor any ends 
to serve but those of the entire country, 





Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), March 4.—The 
effect of the address as a whole must be grati- 
fying to every man who voted for Mr. Cleve- 
land. It shows us the President alive with the 
sense of duty, under no delusions whatever as 
to the work which the American people have 
elected him to discharge, and in the enjoyment 
of a perfect physical and mental health which, 
under the blessing of God, will enable him to 
perfectly sustain every burden of his great 
office. 


Boston Herald (Ind.-Dem.), March 5.—The 
address is well grounded in principle, but very 
brief in its elaboration of the points considered. 
They are all sound and wise ones, including, 
as they do, a conservative protection of the 
currency, a call for clear reform in the tariff, a 
warning against pension abuses, an appeal for 
economy in expenditure, a condemnation of 
the conferment of office for partisan service, a 
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disapproval of the ‘‘ trust” practices in trade, 
and an advocacy of equal rights before the law. 
There could hardly be a better platform fora 
patriotic President to present in the opening of 
his Administration. 


Boston Globe (Dem.), March 6.—Those to 
whom the pecple have entrusted in Congress 
the duties of remedying existing wrongs may 
be counted upon to follow the wise, conserva- 
tive, and businesslike course which the 
people’s President points out, and which not 
only leads to the continued supremacy of 
Democracy, but assures the prosperity, honor, 
and welfare of the whole country. 


Philadelphia Record (Ind.-Dem.), March 6.— 
Complaint is made that the inaugural is not 
explicit enough in regard to the currency and 
finances. But what more could the President 
have said on this subject? He has declared 
that his Administration will withhold no use of 
the powers with which it is invested to main- 
tain the public credit and avert financial disaster. 
It is true that the President might have inti- 
mated that in a certain emergency he would 
call an extra session of Congress. But there 
is no need to anticipate events. Mr. Cleveland 
has no notion of making a hazardous experi- 
ment with the temper of Congress until an im- 
perative occasion for action shall have arisen. 
In the meantime he gives the country the as- 
surance that so far as in him lies no detriment 
shall occur to the Republic. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), March 6.— 
The inaugural has more of the serious quality 
of Washington’s addresses than anything we 
have had since, unless it were the brief but 
pregnant second inaugural of Lincoln, It con- 
tains not a word designed to catch applause. 
It recognizes that the integrity of government 
must depend on the integrity of the citizen 
and that the practical problems of politics lose 
most of their difficulty if approached in an 
honest and candid mind, with clear conceptions 
of truth and morals and sound political prin- 
ciple. To bring the people back to such con- 
ceptions, which influences alien to our republic 


- have obscured, isthe first and highest task of 


statesmanship, and it is because he has shown 
himself a man of firm conviction and moral 
courage that the people have called Mr. Cleve- 
land back to lead the way out of the perplexi- 
ties to which a bungling paternalism has 
brought us. 


Pitisburgh Leader (Dem.), March 5. — Mr. 
Cleveland has a word to say about trusts, 
which comes like the gentle rain from heaven 
at a time when those combinations are at the 
zenith of their power and when the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law is declared a nullity by a com- 
mittee of Congress. In the opinion of the in- 
coming President, trusts are conspiracies, and 
should ‘‘ be reached and restrained” by the 
Federal authority. If this declaration is not 
the forerunner of an anti-trust law that will be 
operative, we are strangely at fault in our 
estimate of the Chief Executive’s ability to 
carry out his pledges. 


Richmond Vimes(Dem.), March 5.—We do 
not at allagree with Mr. Cleveland’s attack 
upon industrial combinations, for he says: 
** The existence of the immense aggregations 
of kindred enterprises and combinations of 
business interests, formed for the purposes of 
limiting production and fixing prices, is incon- 
sistent with a*fair field, which ought to be 
open to every independent activity.” The 
President is in deep water just here. No man 
has yet fathomed it—perhaps no man ever 
will. Where competition ceases to be bene- 
ficial, and where combination becomes better, 
can only be determined by experiment. There 
is absolutely no fixed law about it, as in Kep- 
ler’s laws of motion. But there is a great 
Democratic principle involved, which so good 
a Democrat as Mr. Cleveland should not have 
overlooked, and that is for the Government to 
let people alone and not interfere in their bus- 
iness so long as they keep the peace and do 
not cheat or steal from each other, What 
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would have been considered by our fathers 
‘*immense aggregations of kindred enter- 
prises” are now carried on by a single firm. 
We have more faith in the gradual evolu- 
tion of the truth in this matter, than in the 
‘*ex cathedra” declarations of even such a 
man as Grover Cleveland. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), March 5. — \n re- 
gard to the tariff, he recognizes the truth that 
the whole scheme of Protectionism is vicious 
because it undermines the spirit of self-reliance 
and begets a habit of looking to Government 
for help in every difficulty or misfortune. But 
he seems to be somewhat too fearful that 
somebody will deal with this system of wrong 
and demoralization rashly and in a spirit of 
vindictiveness. He seems to be afraid that we 
shall hurt ourselves by righting wrongs and 
getting rid of a bad policy too quickly. He 
will probably discover ultimately that the vin- 
dictiveness is all on the side of privilege, and 
that it is idle to waste sympathy upon the 
beneficiaries of a system of plunder and oppres- 
sion. 


Detroit Free Press (Dem.), March 5.—TVhere 
is no mistaking the spirit in which he declares 
that while there should be no vindictiveness or 
punishment, the doctrine must be carried out 
that ‘‘ the necessity for revenue to support the 
Government furnishes the only justification for 
taxing the people.” This is what the Chicago 
platform demands and all that it demands in 
that behalf. 


Atlanta Constitution (Silver Dem.), March 
5.—There is nothing in Mr, Cleveland’s re- 
marks to indicate that the promise of the Dem- 
ocratic party to extend equal justice to both 
gold and silver, in the free coinage of both ata 
parity to be adjusted on a proper basis, will 
not be redeemed by his Administration. Some 
of Mr. Cleveland’s rash friends, who are 
endeavoring to shape the currency of this coun- 
try on a European basis, and to commit it to 
the precarious direction of Wall street influ- 
ences, have been outspoken as to what Mr. 
Cleveland proposed to do. We are gratified to 
observe that Mr. Cleveland has not met their 
expectations in his inaugural address, and 
while they may construe his remarks as bear- 
ing out their assertions, the Constitution 
accepts them as being delivered in good faith, 
with a view to redeeming the pledge of the 
party made in Chicago. 


Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.), March 
5§.—The allusion to the undesirability of mak- 
ing a mad rush for spoils is suggestive of the 
fact that he has been criticised for appointing 
Gresham, and he deftly wards off the blow. He 
also delicately suggests that we Democrats 
raust all stand together and that there should 
be manifested a disposition to surrender some 
of our convictions where the party is not united, 
in order to harmonize our efforts and bring 
about united action. 


Washington Evening Star (Ind.), March 3. 
—As to the soundness of his views on matters 
of importance there is, of course, disagree- 
ment, but not even the lowest and most violent 
of his enemies have ever dared intimate an in- 
fraction of that sturdy honesty which has ever 
been a prominent characteristic inthe Harrison 


recent times, General Harrison has controlled 
the conduct of those Governmental depart- 
ments which are ordinarily committed to the 
unquestioned care of subordinates—a departure 
involving tremendous effort and calling into 
| play that mastery over detail which is given 
to but few, and that keen insight belonging 
| especially to the well-trained and experienced 
lawyer. 











Cincinnati Evening Post (ind.}, March 2. — 
General Harrison’s Administration has not 


has been an excellent business régime. It has 
upheld the national honor with firmness and 
dignity. It has made the American people 
stronger than ever in their love of their glo- 





family. More than any other President of | 


been smirched by the breath of a scandal. It! 
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rious land. May we ever be blessed as in the 
four years which round out the career of the 
grandson of old Tippecanoe. 


New York Tribune (Xep.), March 5.—It is 
an inaugural full of promise. If the President 
works faithfully up to the lines he has marked, 
he will deserve honor as a brave and conscien- 
tious man, even though the trial of Free Trade 
results in disaster. But the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time called for more definite in- 
formation about the methods to be adopted to 
save the country from serious dangers, and 
about the nature and extent of the industria] 
revolution to be expected; and it isa misfortune 
for the country as for the President himself 
that he was not able to give such information 
in more definite form. 


Baltimore American (Kep.), March 5.—The 
following paragraph in the inaugural address is 
significant: ‘* Loyalty to the principles upon 
which our Government rests positively demands 
that the equality before the law which it guar- 
antees toevery citizen should be justly and in 
good taith conceded in all parts of the land. 
The enjoyment of this right follows the badge 
of citizenship wherever found, and unimpaired 
by race or color, it appeals for recognition to 
American manliness and fairness.” This is 
singularly like a paragraph in ex-President 
Harrison’s inaugural address, which caused the 
bitterest criticism in the South. Will it be 
more favorably received when issuing from 
the lips of the South’s chosen leader ? 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), March 6. 
—The British newspapers are all pleased with 
Cleveland’s inaugural. They think it brave, 
and to contain nearly all the good points. 
They look to Cleveland and his crowd for a 
better chance at our markets. Only the 
Standard ventures to say, according to the 
tone of the address, the American tariff will 
remain essentially Protective, though it will be 
reduced. 


Boston Journal ( Rep.), March 6.—Mr. Cleve- 
land does not say, in so many words, that 
revenue must be the only consideration in 
framing a tariff, though his language is easily 
open to that construction, if one chooses to put 
it upon it. Its adroitness is manifest in the 
fact that it is open to a different construction 
if one chooses. It will be recognized that the 
tariff plank which the Chicago Convention 
adopted and that which it rejected were two very 
different things, yet it would be practicable for 
Mr. Cleveland to recommend a policy in accord 
with either, without being charged with doing 
anything inconsistent with his present declara- 
tions. In the use of words, and quite rotund 
and resonant words, to comceal thought, Mr. 
Cleveland is an aknowledged master. 








Boston Advertiser (Kep.), March 6.—On the 
question of civil service reform what President 
| Cleveland saysis right nobly said. It is in 
| line with what he has said before many a time, 
| when in office as well as when out of office. It 
| is as noteworthy as were the plaudits bestowed 
| but_a few hours before by Democratic crowds 
| in Washington and along the roads leading to 
| Washington upon Vice-President Stevenson 
|for having, as an officer in Cleveland’s former 
Administration, done on a mighty scale all the 
things that his official superior said and says 
| ought not to be done, in the direction of mak- 
ling ‘‘ appointments to office” ‘* the reward of 
partisan activity.” 


Worcester Spy (Rep.), March 5.—His appeal 
for equality before the law for every race or 
|color, in every quarter of the nation, is emi- 
nently manly and creditable, and may well be 
pondered upon by that portion of his party 
dwelling inthe South. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), March 6.— The 
best thing that he says is his pledge to exer- 
cise every power of the Executive to maintain 


| the national credit and to keep the currency of 
|the country sound and stable. His views of 
the danger of trusts, the folly of believing that 
because the country is strong now it can stand 
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anything and everything, and the peril of 
making public office a private spoil are the 
expression of the sentiments of all good citi- 
zens. In his case the test is not what he says 
about it, but what will he do about it. 


Troy Times (Rep.), March 6.—If he is true 
to the independence of which his address gives 
just a glimpse, he will maintain himself in the 
popular respect, even though his plans may be 


resolutely opposed by those holding to differ- | 


ent ideas of governmental policy. 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), 
March 6.—President Cleveland, as indicated 
by his inaugural address, is still overwhelmed 
with dismal reflections regarding the moral 
health of the American people. ‘This state of 
mind is almost always revealed in his public 
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and reckless expenditures of ail kinds, this, | 


too, will meet their approval. Upon only one 
other subject than those mentioned above does 
Mr. Cleveland make any utterance, and the 
significant fact in connection with that is that 
his only specific remark thereon is almost the 
exact language of the tariff plank which he is 
reputed to have drawn himself, and which was 
rejected by the Convention which nominated 
him. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), March 5. — Mr. 
Cleveland thinks that the unconstitutionality 
of Protection has been endorsed. He says 
‘*the verdict of our voters condemned the in- 
justice of maintaining Protection for Protec- 
tion’s sake,” and this verdict ‘‘enjoins upon the 
people’s servants the duty of exposing and de- 
stroying the brood of kindred evils which are 


deliverances, and is now as painfully apparent! the unwholesome progeny of paternalism.” 


as ever. 
sees ‘‘ 
national vigor,” he perceives heedlessness of | 
the laws governing national health, he detects | 
‘‘ degradation to the purposes of wily craft,” 
he notes ‘‘ delusious and misconceptions which 

have blinded our countrymen,” and discerns 

things which ‘‘ stifle the spirit of true Amer- | 
icanism” and ‘‘stupefy every ennobling trait of 
American citizenship.” All this is melancholy 
in the extreme. It is no wonder that Mr. 
Cleveland feels very solemn at being called 
upon to preside overa nation so plunged inthe 
depths of sin, delusion, avarice, and all-around 
wickedness. 


Philadelphia Evening 7% leg raph { Ind.-Rep.), 
March 6.—Mr. Cleveland’s address is regarded 
as a creditable performance—from his stand- 
point, just about what was looked for and 
nothing more. It does not answer the query 
in the public mind as to the manner in which 
the work ahead is to be undertaken, or the 
extent to which it is to be prosecuted. ‘The 
President lays down what he doubtless regards 
as his fundamental ideas, but beyond that 
simply says to the country, ‘‘ I'll see you later.” 
How much later? This is a very important 
question, only equaled by the inquiry, What 
is going to be done ? 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), March 6.— 
Though given the last place on the list of the 
programme of the Democratic policies, it is | 
made manifest, both by what is said and the 
earnestness with which it is said, that tariff re- 
vision is not the least of the purposes of the 
new Administration. But Mr. Cleveland’s 
declarations, while so explicit and decisive, are 
so much more moderate than the Chicago | 
platform upon the same subject as to inspire | 
the confidence rather than to evoke the fears | 
of the representatives of the country’s indus- | 
tries that they are to be destroyed or even se- 
riously impaired by the enforcement of a_ pol- 
icy so radical as to take from them the prop 
and stay of that just measure of Protection 
which is necessary to maintain their prosperity. 


Philadelphia North American (Rep.), March 
6.—Mr. Cleveland is tight in his suggestion 
that phenomenal greatness and growth may 
give rise to reckless legislation, and that with 


i ae 
| spoils, 


| a purpose. 





every outward sign of vigor the individual 
may be the victim of some insidious malady 
that, if not checked, may precede collapse. To 
many these will appear truisms and nothing 
more, but there are certain facts underlying | 
them that deserve more consideration than | 
Congress has of late shown much disposition | 
to give them. 


Pittsburgh 
remarkable feature of President 
inaugural is the fact that fully five-sixths of it 
is the strongest kind of Republicaw doctrine 
and a virtual condemnation of the policy and 
principles of a majority of the Democratic 
party. Mr. Cleveland declares for a sound 
and stable currency, for genuine civil service 
reform, against trusts, for equal rights for all 
without distinction of color, and for fair dealing 
with the Indians. He also declares against 


“ec 


as Republicans are constantly opposed to wild 


| standard he sets in the matter of 


Times (Rep.), March 6, — The | 
Cleveland’s | 


wild and reckless pension expenditures,” and | 


Mr. Cleveland now, as heretofore, | This is stating the question in clear and un- 
insidious infirmities that threaten our | mistakable language. 


It is meeting the issue 
squarely and honorably. Let him begin his 
work of exposing and destroying Protection at 
once. The band will play and the procession 
will please move. 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.), March §.—Consider- 


ing the moderate tone and the repeated cautions 


against undue precipitation in radical legisla- 
tion, the document will prove more reassuring 
to the country at large than pleasing to the 
leaders of the President’s party. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep. ), March 5.—The 
President uses strong language in deprecating 
what he calls ‘‘the demoralizing madness for 
also in theoretical defense of the 
negro’s right to a free ballot and a fair 
count. We shall soon see whether the former 
is a expression of a sentiment or the result of 
As for the protection of the negro 
in his elective franchise no one expects anything 
in that line from this Administration. 


Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin(Rep.), March 
4.—The irreconcilable scoffers at President 


| Cleveland will be sure to notice that the words 


“es 


‘*dedicate”’ and ‘‘ solemn” occur in the very 
first sentence of his inaugural address. But 
impartial critics, who are disposed to view the 
new President with the eye of patriotism in- 
stead of partisanship, and to judge of his offi- 
cial outgivings by the test of matter rather 
than that of manner, will feel that the address 
demonstrates that he has risen to the needs of 


| his high station; that he holds in a firm grasp 


the knowledge of the chief governmental re- 
quirements of the country in its present emer- 
gency, and that at a time when heedless o1 
careless statesmanship would involve the na- 


|tion in great financial peril, we have a chief 
|executive who, so far as can be judged from 
l|the men he has chosen as advisers, and from 


his first official declaration upon assuming the 
responsibilities of office, can be depended upon 
to do his duty. 


Minneapolis Journal ( Rep.), March 4.—He 
administers a sharp rap at paternalism, which 
the Populists, who made his election possible, 
will not greatly relish. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), March 6.—We 
must wait to see whether the President will 
prove strong enough to live up to the high 
civil service 
reform. Certainly his remarks upon this point 
are eminently sound and, coming from him at 


this time, are also, in some degree at least, | 


promising. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), March 5.— 
No one can doubt his honest determination to 
carry out all the promises set forth in the ad- 
dress. ‘The only question is as to how far his 
hands are to be upheld by his party and the 
people. 


Newark Evening News (Ind.), March 6.— 
It is with good grace that the expressions in 
favor of civil service reform and of appoint- 
ment of faithful and efficient public officials 
come from Mr. Cleveland. If, in his previous 
term, he failed to live up to all his professions 
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on these points, the tremendous pressure to 
which he was exposed, the rush for office of the 
adherents of a party for so many years exiled 
from Federal place, the frequent betrayals of 
his confidence, and the imposition practiced 
upon him in some of the thousands of cases in 
which he was compelled to trust wholly to 
others are to be remembered. With wider 
experience, with a larger measure of independ- 
ence and with greater opportunities the Presi- 
dent, if he has the courage to do so, may be 
able to make his Administration approach the 
ideal in these respects. 


New York Volkszeitung (Socialist), March 6. 
—Cleveland’s inaugural address is nothing more 
than an attempt to deceive the middle-class 
citizens as to the true nature of the actual situ- 
ation, by working upon their childish illusions. 
He could not very well give us anything differ- 
ent at the present time. As soon as he seeks 
to take the first practical step in the road that 
he would fain journey, he will find himself 
stumbling ; he will learn that there is no dis- 
position whatever to permit the diminution by 
one iota of the evil results of the present eco- 
nomic principles of middle-class society—the 
principles founded on the demand for free 
acquiescence in the robbing of the weak by the 
strong. 


FOREIGN OPINION, 

Dispatch sent by Jorge Montt, President of 
Chili, to President Cleveland.—The Govern- 
ment of Chili and the Chilian people, recogniz- 
ing your political attitude in the past, consider 
that your reélection as Chief Magistrate of the 
United States is a pledge that your Govern- 
ment will preserve the tranquility and well- 
being of all nations upon the American Conti- 
nent. On this, the day upon which you assume 
the high functions of your office, I, as President 
of the Republic of Chili, in the name of the 
Chilian nation, as well as in my own personal 
capacity, assure you of our sincere regard for 
you and your people and our deepest sympathy 
for youand them. Permit me to express the 
hope that your aims and motives will produce 
the best results for the people of the Onited 
States. 


London Times, March §5.—The address 
boldly grapples with the most crying evils in 
American politics in language of refreshing 
directness, which is all the more important 
because Mr. Cleveland is not fishing for votes, 
He declares war against McKinleyism and the 
attendant demoralization. We, however, do 
not expect any doctrinaire application of the 
abstract principles of Free Trade. 


London Daily News, March 5.—After such 
an address, nobody can say that democracies 
are to be governed by flattery. The merit of 
the address lies in the courage of it. What 
other ruler in Mr, Cleveland’s place would 
have dared to avoid the safe path of obscurity 
and platitude and give sixty millions of people 
a piece of his mind ? 


London Daily Chronicle, March 5.—Mr. 
Cleveland speaks of the silver and tariff ques- 
tions with the greatest clearness, and shows 
those who thought that, now the election was 
won, the axe brandished about the roots of 
McKinleyism would be laid aside, how com- 
pletely they were mistaken. The spirit of the 
whole address isa welcome new departure in 
American politics. 


London Daily 
Cleveland’s brave 
more 


Telegraph, March 5.—Mr. 
words would have been 
convincing, to our minds, of great 
reforms, if he had not already been in power 
and failed to do much to yoot out the plagues 
of American life. ‘Tammany and kindred asso- 
ciations laugh at any efforts to purify politics. 


London Morning Post, March 5. — The 
address breathes throughout a resolute, prac- 
tical tone. The most striking feature of it 
is the contrast betweer the vulgar adulation of 
wealth that characterizes the utterances of the 
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Republicans and this fair promise to attempt 
vigorously to restore the finances and improve 
the general tone of public life. 


Toronto Empire, March 5. — To Canadians 
the most remarkable portions of Mr. Cleve- 
lands address are—if the paradox is allowable 
—the parts that are not there. There is no 
reference to Canada, and not even the barest 
promise of a future intention to twist the 
British lion’s tail. 


Toronto World, March 6.—We do not ex- 
pect any abandonment of the Protective policy 
of the States under the new Administration, 
but rather such measures as will bring that 
system into legitimate channels. We trust also 
that an entente cordiale will be established 
between us and the Cleveland Government 
which will lead to the early adjustment of those 
relations which became so strained by the 
coercive policy of Mr. Harrison. 


Montreal Witness, March 6.—The uncom- 
promising words uttered by Mr. Cleveland as 
he solemnly and religiously assumed the serious 
responsibilities which the nation has laid upon 
him have evoked the spontaneous applause of 
the world, which respects nothing else as it 
does leadership. 


Montreal Herald, March 6.—I\f it be in him, 
the people of the United States will enjoy an 
enormous measure of relief from the pressure 
of the tariff. Some good to Canada must re- 
sult indirectly, but the only great good that 
the Dominion may enjoy must come from the 
acceptance of such doctrines as those which 
won for Mr. Cleveland and the Democratic 
party their recent great victory, such doctrines 
as have been advanced for years by the Lib- 
eral party in Canada. 





BENJAMIN HARRISON AND _ HIS 
ADMINISTRATION. 


From Ex-President Harrison's Address at 
Richmond, Ind., March 6.—I assure you it is 
with a great sense of [satisfaction that I find 
myself again simply an Indianian—your neigh- 
bor and friend, as you are mine. In the future 
I shall endeavor as a citizen to codperate with 
you in all that is for the dignity and honor and 
prosperity of Indiana and asa citizen in that 
larger sense that embraces the indissoluble 
union of the States, symbolized by the flag— 
to codperate with you in upholding the honor 
and dignity of the American Union and in pro 
moting the prosperity of all the people. 


From Ex-President Harrison’s Address at 
indianapolis, March 6.—Within the last few 
weeks I had the pleasure of lifting over one of 
the greatest merchant steamships that floats 
the sea that flag of beauty that hangs before 
us. I regarded it as the precursor and the 
promise of the return of that time when the 
American flag was seen in every sea and the 
American navy was held in estimation by other 
nations, Only one week ago I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the greatest ship that has ever 
been built in America—a battle-ship which, 
when completed, would be able to cope with 
the greatest ship that England has upon the 
sea—float from her ways into the Delaware, 
with the name /#diana on her side. 

1 will not speak to you of those duties which 
these years of absence have brought me, nor 
the manner of their performance. I left you 
with but one certainty, and I return with that— 
the certainty that I had no other motive in my 
heart than the honor of the flag, the sacredness 
of the Constitution, and the prosperity of all our 
people. 

I come to you again, accompanied by a great 
sorrow, but I trust—and your presence here 
gives me your witness—unattended by any 
shame growing out of the discharge of my 
public duties. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), March 3.—The 
Administration which ends to-morrow has 
earned a highly honorable place in the history 
of the country. In one department or another 
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some previous Administration may have had 
opportunity to render more important service 
than that of President Harrison, but in all de- 
partments taken together it may be doubted 
whether it has been surpassed by any since the 
Civil War, or by any prior to that great 
emergency. Inthe cold, clear light of impar- 
tial history it will appear worthy of the highest 
praise for its defense of American interests 
abroad, for its promotion of American industry 
at home, for its labors for sound finance, for 
faithful and honest discharge of duty every- 
where. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), March 
3.—Benjamin Harrison has secured for him- 
self, by his own splendid talents and moral 
strength, an exalted and enduring place in the 
political history of the American Republic. 
His reputation for patriotism and statesman- 
ship rests upon a record in camp and council, 
Senate and Presidency, that elevates him above 
the unreasonable criticism and injurious an- 
tagonism of even his political foes. His fame 
is secure in history, and his place in the 
affections of his countrymen can never be 
disturbed. 


Philadelphia Manufacturer (Protection or- 
gan), March 4.—Under his Administration 
the great doctrine of Protection to home in- 
dustry was carried forward to its right con- 
clusion in the best and safest tariff bill ever 
framed in the United States, and to this expo- 
sition of that doctrine the nation which has for 
a time rejected it will assuredly return, because 
the highest form of self-interest imperatively 
requires just this measure of Protection and no 
less. That act has already vindicated itself. 
Within two years of the time of its adoption, 
the prosperity of the nation touched high-water 
mark. The banner year of the commerce of 
the Republic was the closing year of the public 
service of Benjamin Harrison. 


Boston Traveller (Ind.), March 4.—There 
are some things which deserve to be said of it 
{the Harrison Administration] entirely aside 
from any partisan view. In the first place one 
may say, and this is one of its chief glories, it 
has stood for the best sentiment of loyal 
Americanism. The President’s devotion to the 
American flag and the American idea is with 
him an exalted sentiment. The same spirit 
which made him stand for steadfastness in the 
Chilian affair urged him to prompt action when 
we had an opportunity to acquire the Sandwich 
Islands. His promptness there his critics at- 
tribute to his desire to make personal glory for 
himself. Why is it not equally natural to sup- 
pose that the Democratic desire to postpone 
the question is prompted by a wish to make 
glory for themselves ? There is a very familiar 
refrain in the criticism upon the subject of the 
Hawaiian policy of this present Administration. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), March 4.—It has 
been a clean Administration, honest, capable, 
efficient. A prosperous and happy people 
have enjoyed the many privileges of the best 
Government in the world to better advantage 
than ever before. It never meant more than it 
means to-day to be an American citizen, and 
President Harrison has added honor to the 
title. 


Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), March 4.— 
Whatever position Mr. Harrison has _ been 
placed in during his term of office he has 
shown a rare intelligence and consummate 
skill in presenting his views or in giving a just! 
estimate of the matter to be considered. His 
addresses to the people have been models of 
thought and eloquence. Saying the right word 
at the right time and place has been a happy 
experience in his Presidential career, and, in- 
deed, in the heated canvass which preceded 
the election Mr. Harrison never made an ut- 
terance that could be handled to his disad- 
vantage. Mr. Harrison has, in a word, ad- 
vanced the American character at home, and 
won for his country the respect of rulers and 
subjects in all climes and in all nations. 


Utica Morning Herald (Rep.), March 4.— 
The Treasury Department has applied the sur- 
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plus to the payment of the nation’s debt and 
the reduction of interest, instead of placing it 
with favored banks without interest. Instead 
of paying 12 per cent. for money, as when the 
Democrats left office in 1861, its securities are 
ata premium in the markets of the world at 
the lowest rates of interest. The Administra- 
tion has steadily resisted every effort to debase 
the currency. 


Syracuse Journal (Rep.), March 4.—In the 
domain of finance the triumph has been nota- 
ble. In the outset a demand for free silver 
coinage was made, with the threat of turning 
over Congress to the fools and fanatics, but 
wise methods and practical endeavor have 
been rewarded with secure conditions, and the 
nation’s credit and honor stand untarnished. 
There was no disturbance of these conditions 
until the Democratic victory in the elections, 
since which unrest has widely prevailed. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), March 4.—The 
petty jealousies of partisanship cannot conceal 
the fact that this Republican. Administration 
has made history. Its events stand out more 
strongly than any in the Administration of Mr. 
Cleveland, and will not only be remembered 
longer but with more real and just national 
pride. The management of foreign affairs 
has been a series of brilliant triumphs for 
American diplomacy. The adjustment of the 
Samoan entanglement, the settlement of the 
Italian imbroglio over the New Orleans riot, 
the bringing of the long Bering Sea dispute to 
arbitration, the correction of Canadian canal 
discriminations by retaliation, the satisfactory 
arrangement of the Chilian difficulty, and the 
crowning masterpiece of American diplomacy 
in our generation, the Pan-American Congress, 
and the half a score of great reciprocal trade 
treaties that have followed it, were all marked 
by the display of wise and eminent statesman- 
ship. To simply name such achievements is 
to stir every American heart with honest pride, 
and the whole constitutes a title to eternal 
fame which the future will not presume to 
question. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Ind.-Rep.), March 5.— 
Under his Administration the interests of the 
nation have been advanced, and its standing 
both at home and in the estimation of foreign 
countries has been elevated. Conservatism 
and soundness have generally prevailed in the 
executive councils, and no breath of scanda! 
has assailed his personal reputation. 


Louisville Commercial (1nd.- Rep.), March: 4. 
—Our currency has been maintained at par 
with the best in the world, and the business 
and growth of the country have been of the 
most satisfactory sort. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), March 4.—VWen- 
jamin Harrison will rank as one of the most 
intellectual men that ever sat in the Presiden- 
tial chair. He is not a man of specially wide 
information, but he has a remarkable faculty 
for going to the bottom of a subject, and reach- 
ing out to its sides. His State papers will com- 
pare favorably with those of any of his predeces- 
sors, and give him a rank to which the aver- 
age President can make no pretensions. The 
only President to whom President Harrison 
can be properly compared is John Quincy 
Adams. The younger Adams, like the younge1 
Harrison, proved a poor politician in the Pres 
idency, but showed a strength of character and 
a grasp of intellect greatly to his credit. 


Toledo Blade (Xep.), March 4.—It is to be 
remembered that James G. Blaine was over- 
whelmingly the choice of the rank and file of 
the party for the candidate in 1888, and was 
compelled to interfere to prevent his own nom- 


ination. Mr. Harrison was thus handicapped 
in being a second choice. Hence he had not 
the strong, enthusiastic support of the masses 
of the party, when he stood out, as every self- 
respecting President must do, against party 
leaders who clamor for patronage to subserve 


their personal ambitions, rather than the best 
interests of the people and the party. ‘The 
party rank and file were indifferent to him. 
Again, considering the circumstances ander 
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which he received the nomination in 1888, Mr. 
Harrison would have been wise to be satisfied 
with one term. His candidacy for a second 
nomination, and the manner of its achieve- 
ment, rendered defeat almost certain from 
that fateful afternoon at Minneapolis on which 
he was renominated. 


New York Sun (Dem.), March 6.—All\ said 
that can be said fairly against General Harrison 
and his Administration, the fact remains that 
he has served the country uncommonly weil, 
The machinery of domestic Government has 
moved smoothly under his supervision. No 
great scandal disfigures the record of his term. 
The moraltone has been good for the past 
four years. There has been little cant or false 
pretense, and no systematic jobbery lurking 
behind grandiloquent professions. The domi- 
nant spirit of his Administration has been a 
genuine ambition to do its duty and to justify 
the trust reposed in it by the voters of the 
land. While General Harrison may not have 
built up a personal following, or inspired in 
the hearts of his associates anything like en- 
thusiastic devotion, he has soberly and without 
artifice earned the respect and, in many ways, 
the gratitude of his fellow-citizens of all parties. 
His communications by writing have been 
admirably direct, frank, forcible, and intelli- 
gible. The figure he has presented on State 
occasions has been always dignified and re- 
spectable. In his informal intercourse with 
the people in mass, and in his remarkably 
original, witty, and sensible speeches from the 
rear platforms of various Pullman cars, he has 
managed to come nearer to the popular heart 
and to the republican ideal than any President 
since Abraham Lincoln. 


New York Times (lnd.-Dem.), March 4.— 
If there cannot be accorded to 4m the highest 
praise, it must be remembered that he was the 
representative as well as the leader of his party 
at a time when the baleful influence of class 
legislation, of political traffic in Government 
tavors, had deeply demoralized that party. If 
he failed to rescue it from that influence it was 
because he was not strong enough for that 
heroic task, and also because the party was no 
longer capable of producing a leader any 
stronger than he. 


Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), March 4.—The 
country is indebted to the Harrison Adminis- 
tration for at least one service—a service of 
enlightenment. There will be no further 
efforts in any quarter to perpetuate in our poli- 
tics the animosities of a pastage. Mr. Harri- 
son drew upon the old war sentiment for all 
that he thought was in it, and he found that it 
was as irresponsive as a dead man. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.), March 4.—An 
earnest, careful, and patriotic man, M1. Har- 
rison’s limitations, which have confined his 
political outlook to the narrow horizon of a 
decadent faction, were partly those of personal 
temperament and training, and partly those of 
his political associations. He had been chosen 
as a representative rather than as a leader of 
his party, and he continued to represent it 
with faithfulness, as a clean-handed and hon- 
orable gentleman, until it was overthrown. 
His own influence as President was often more 
negative than positive, and more felt in admin- 
istrative detail than in constructive policy, so 
that the merely personal issue was very largely 
eliminated from the late campaign—a service 
for which we should be grateful. 


Philadelphia Record (Ind.-Dem.), March 4. 
— President Harrison went into office without 
a majority of the American people behind him. 
His Administration throughout its entire term 
was wanting in the moral force that belongs to 
an Administration emanating from the will of 
the people. The President of a minority, the 
measures of his Government met with the ap- 
proval and assent of a minority only in the 
country. So far from having the support of a 
majority, the McKinley tariff, the most promi- 
nent measure ef the Administration, was the 
act of a minority within a minority party, The 
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Dependent Pension Act and the Federal Elec- 
tions Bill had the same source. The work of 
a minority Administration, these measures 
had no enthusiastic or earnest support any- 
where among the masses of the people. 
Another cause of the failure of the Administra- 
tion was in the constant efforts of President 
Harrison and his friends to shape their policy 
so as to secure his renomination and election. 
To this was due their weakness and vacillation 
in the treatment of the currency question. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), March 4.— 
He retires from the Presidency with the respect 
and good will of his political opponents as well 
as of his political friends. He was not a great 
President, but he has been a respectable one. 
A strong partisan, his views of duty were 
sometimes distorted by looking through parti- 
san glasses, but he was unquestionably honest 
in his purpose to serve the interests of his 
country as they appeared to him. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), March 4.—The elder 
Harrison, who served in the Executive Mansion 
only a month, could at no time lay claim to 
ability as a statesman. Benjamin Harrison will 
retire with a definite, well-established reputa- 
tion in that respect. He is a statesman mis- 
taken, as Democrats believe, in his idea of 
tariff taxation, but even there a more sagacious 
defender of the idea of Protection than Mr. 
McKinley himself. The nation turns gladly to 
Cleveland as its Chief Magistrate, but it is 
manifest that its leave-taking of Benjamin 
Harrison is kindly. 


Chicago Dispatch (ind.-Dem.), March 4.— 
No one ever seriously accused Benjamin Har- 
rison of being a practical politician, and early 
in his Administration he antagonized many of 
the leaders who had helped to elect him. 
However praiseworthy such a course may have 
been from the statesman’s point of view, from 
the standpoint of modern, practical politics it 
was suicidal, 


Detroit Free Press (Dem.), March 4.—The 
closing Administration has been a dismal and 
disastrous failure. What it looked upon as its 
crowning glory, the iniquitous McKinley Law, 
proved the source of a fatal weakness and con- 
tributed more than any other one influence to 
the overwhelming defeat encountered last fall. 
But aside from this the party was without a 


| strong claim to popular endorsement and con- 


| no elaboration. 





tinuance in power. The whole Administration 
tended to the creation of distrust and unrest. 
‘There was a constant disturbance of our for- 
eign relations, and the spirit of jingoism was so 
in the ascendant that the dignity of diplomacy 
gave way to farcical bluff and bluster. The 
extravagance of the Administration, and its 
total disregard for the material interests of the 
people, have their best evidence in the depleted 
lreasury which is delivered to the incoming 
Administration. The story which it tells needs 
The urging of the Force Bill, 
the turning down of Blaine, the bitter factional 
fights, and the present demoralized condition 
of his party show how little Mr. Harrison has 
to congratulate himself upon as the result of 
four years in the Presidential chair. 


New Orleans New Delta(Dem.), March 4.— 
It may be said of Mr. Harrison that he was a 
thorough Republican. Senator Hoar was not 
more conspicuous as a champion of the Force 
Bill, Mr. McKinley was not more pronounced 
as an advocate of high Protection. He had no 
conception of the great change which had 
taken place in public sentiment in regard to 
those issues, or else he was one of those who 
would rather be right than President. 


END OF THE 52d CONGRESS. 


Philadelphia Ledger (ind.-Kep), March 6.— 
The important acts of a public character passed 
by the 52d Congress were those relating to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, to which liberal ap- 
propriations were made; the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act; the act to encourage American ship- 
ping by granting an American registry to two 
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| Inman ocean steamships on condition that two 
others be built by the company in the United 
| States; an act to limit the work-day of laborers 
and mechanics employed upen the public works 
of the United States to eight hours a day; an 
act making important amendments to the Inter- 
State Commerce Law; the Chandler Immigra- 
tion and Contract Labor Bill; the Car Coupler 


Bill; the act providing for the purchase 
of the Cherokee strip, and the National 
Quarantine Bill. This is a meagre list, 


but, with the exception of the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act, all may be commended as right in 
themselves or tending in the right direction. 
The conspicuous bills that the 524 Congress 
failed to pass were quite as numerous. Among 
them may be mentioned, besides the financial 
measures and many bills amending the tariff 
act, the Anti Option Bill. When Congress as- 
sembled a majority, composed mainly of new 
members, was in favor of this bill, but an ex- 
perienced minority succeeded in filibustering 
against it so as to encompass its defeat. The 
McGarrahan Claims Bill passed both houses, 
was vetoed, and a substitute measure, de- 
signed to meet the objections of the President, 
failed to pass in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion, though a mojority favored it. A bill pro- 
viding for a bridge over the Hudson River also 
failed, though Senator Hill made persistent 
efforts to have a vote taken upon it in the 
Senate. The Nicaragua Canal Bill suffered a 
like fate, although, if it could have been brought 
to a vote, it would very likely have passed. 
The effort to admit the remaining Territories 
as States also failed; but they will very likely 
be admitted by the 53d Congress. A conspic- 
uous case of inaction was the failure of the 
Senate to ratify the treaty with Hawaii, by 
which that country was to have been annexed. 
There was little if any opposition to it outside 
of the Senate, and the opposition there ap- 
peared to be designed to carry the treaty over 
to be dealt with by the new Administration. 


Utica Morning Herald (Rep.), March 4.— 
The Democrats have had a majority of from 
140 to 150 in the lower house of the Congress 
which expires to-day. They spoke of it when 
elected as the overwhelming rebuke by the 
people of the ‘‘ spendthrift ” Republican House 
of the 51st Congress; condemnation of ‘‘ auto- 
crat” Reed and his rules; a demand for econ- 
omy and vote of censure of the ‘‘ Billion 
Dollar Congress”; also as the order of the 
people for a repeal of the ‘‘ robber McKin- 
ley tariff.” This interpretation of the elec- 





tions of 1890 was in constant use till 
within a few months. It has been put 
aside entirely of late. ‘The Democrat who 


professes pride in the record of the present 
House is not numbered among the thinking 
| contingent of his party. Elected to rebuke 
| the ‘* Billion Dollar Congress,” it has exceeded 
by many millions the expenditures of that 
body. Commissioned to repeal the McKin- 
ley tariff, it has not attempted to formulate 
arevenue measure. It has been indifferent 
to the public business; hampered by its own 
members under rules of its own making; 
helpless before a Kilgore and a few kin- 
dred spirits; wasteful in river and _ har- 
bor jobs, and penurious in navy construc- 
tion, coast defense, and surveys; notorious for 
absenteeism, for incapacity, and obstruction. 
The 52d Congress, by the action of its Demo- 
cratic majority in the popular branch, has 
vindicated its Republican predecessor from 
every charge its detractors have brought 
against it. Its exhibit of Democratic incapa- 
city, proneness to reckless legislation, and in- 
difference to the public weal, is ominous of 
evil in store for the nation, now that all check 
and corrective is removed from the Democratic 
disposition. 


Chicago Ruening Journal (Rep.), March 6.— 
The Congress came into being after an elec- 
tion that looked almost like a revolution, and 
the immense Democratic majority in the House 
proclaimed with exultation that it was all the 
result of the tariff discussion. Yet this same 
majority elected a Speaker who was bitterly 
opposed by orthodox tariff reformers, and who 
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appointed a light-weight legislator to be Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with the understanding, apparently, that no 
serious attempt at tariff revision should be 
made. It is true that there was no chance to 
substitute a general bill for the McKinley Bill 
because there was a Republican President and 
Senate, but neither was there any chance to 
carry through the absurd Springer proposals, 
and the party might, at least, have defined its 
position instead of skulking. 


Omaha Bee ( Rep.), March 4.—The 52d Con- 
gress has not made a great record. The 
leaders in it have not distinguished themselves 
by any notable act of statesmanship. Perhaps 
the country is to be congratulated that it has 
done nothing that can result injuriously to the 
general welfare. 


Washington Evening News (Ind.), March 
3.—A Congress elected as the initial step in a 
great political revolution could not be ex- 
pected to find the new issues so fully defined 
as to permit of proceeding at once to legis!a- 
tion. The reform of the tariff, the creation of 
a new currency, the brushing aside of the is- 
sues of the war and the issues between the 
sections, the inauguration of a new era in the 
history of parties and of the country—these 
things could hardly have taken definite shape 
immediately after the first issue of the popular 
mandate. It needed the revolution in the 
Presidency and the Senate to make changes 
even possible, and it may take years yet before 
the new issues are worked out and bear fruit 
in printed statutes. 


Rochester Post-Express (Ind.), March 4.— 
Few good laws of more than ordinary impor- 
tance were passed by the 52d Congress at its 
second session. A Federal Quarantine Bill 
was passed; a bill forbidding the use of hand- 
brakes on freight cars after Jan. 1, 1898, be- 
came a law; and Mexican pensions were in- 
creased. Aside from these three measures, 
very little of importance was accomplished, 
and an immense amount of time was wasted in 
idle talk—time that should have been used in 
framing measures dealing with silver, immi- 
gration, and bankruptcy. Happily the Anti- 
Option Bill failed, and some other unwise meas- 
ures were defeated, so that while we cannot 
thank Congress for a very large amount of 
good legislation, we can rejoice that compara- 
tively little harm was done. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), March 6.—This 
country has little reason to look back with sat- 
isfaction on the work of the 52d Congress. 
Neither House cau be said to have risen fairly 
to the full measure of duty or opportunity. 
The fact that the respective branches are 
under the control of parties politically at vari- 
ance has prevented both from transacting un- 
hampered the business before them. To make 
matters worse, the members of neither party 
have exhibited a disposition to combine on 
issues of great public moment. The Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate passed away hope- 
lessly at cross purposes. The Democratic 
majority in the House neglected alike to fulfill 
ante-election pledges and to unite in support of 
measures in harmony with the party’s declared 
principles. Asa result of shortcomings on the 
part of Republicans, Democrats, and Populists, 
the nation will hail the expiration of the departed 
Congress with sincere relief and gratification, 


Richmond Times (Dem.), March 3.—When 
we look back at what the late Congress sup- 
posed itself elected to do it is with the greatest 
satisfaction that we contemplate the little harm 
that it did do. It was essentially a ‘‘ free coin- 
age” and an ‘‘anti-option” Congress when 
it met. Had it been able to do so, it would 
have passed a bill in the first week of its 
existence providing for the unlimited coinage 
of legal tender sixty-five-cent dollars and mak- 
ing future sales of certain farm products impos- 
sibie. But its life came to an end without 
either thing being accomplished. What calam- 
ities would have been brought upon the coun- 
try by the passage of these two measures 
we can of course only conjecture. The mild 
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form of free coinage which the Sherman Silver 
Law of 1890 provides for has already brought 
the country face to face with commercial panic 
that threatens bankruptcies all over the land. 
What the effect of unlimited free coinage 
added to a breaking up of all the produce 
exchanges would have been, we shudder to 
think of. But, out of the whole situation, one 
comforting reflection flows, which turns upon 
the potency of public discussion. Congress 
was elected to do all the harm it could to our 
institutions, but public and free discussion 
disarmed it before it could do its work, and 
now returns it harmless to a political grave. 


Dispatch from Chicago, March 4.—Business 
was abandoned by the Board of ‘Trade to-day 
to celebrate the final adjournment of Congress 
without passing the Anti-Option Bill. Assoon 
as the hands of the clock marked 12 o’clock at 
Washington the gong was sounded, cheers 
broke forth from all the pits, hats were tossed 
to the ceiling, and the entire crowd began to 
sing all sorts of jubilant airs. Some of the 
younger members procured a coffin from a 
neighboring undertaker establishment, and 
inscribed on it ‘‘ Anti-Option died March 4, 
1893." The improvised pall-bearers brought 
it to the door of the hall, but did not secure ad- 
mittance, and bore their burden away in great 
disappointment. 


Nashville American (Dem.), March 1.—It is 
a proper matter for grave reflection to Demo- 
cratic statesmen and all thoughtful Democrats 
who desire to guard the Constitutional rights 
of the States to control their local affairs, that 
many Democrats voted in favor of the Anti- 
Option measure and thereby placed themselves 
upon record as supporting a line of political 
action whose necessary sequence is to uphold 
the idea of centralization and to tend to the 
virtual obliteration of State lines. Without re- 
gard to the merits of the question, as to 
whether dealing in futures should be prohibited 
by law for tie public good, Democrats should 
have stood solidly against Congress assuming 
jurisdiction, under the guise of a tax really 
prohibitory in its nature and purpose, of a mat- 
ter which is exclusively within the jnrisdiction 
of the States. 


Detroit Evening News (ind.), March 6.—The 
anti-options measure of Mr. Hatch was dis- 
cussed for months, passed by the Senate, and 
given its deathblow in the House. If the best 
thing that the Congress did is to be looked for, 
it is doubtful whether the defeat of the Hatch 
Bill cannot be given the first place. Yet the 
Congress is hardly to be given credit for that, 
for a majority of the House was apparently 
willing to suspend the rules and give it imme- 
diate consideration, while only a minority, 
which represented all the opposition, was 
opposed to giving it that immediate consider- 
ation which might have resulted in its pass- 
age. The existence of the two-thirds rule 
for the suspension of the rules was the real 
cause of its death. Thus there is little credit for 
the House even in the best thing that it did, 
which was the thing it failed todo. The 53d 
Congress can shirk no responsibility. The 
House is Democratic. ‘The Senate is Demo- 
cratic. The President was elected on a Demo- 
cratic platform. There can be no excuse found 
for refusal to carry out the pledges of the party 
in the fact that the Senate might refuse to con- 
cur or the President decline to approve. The 
Democratic party is in the saddle on every 
Government road. It has no option save to 
ride along the lines indicated by the platform 
and the historic principles of the party. That 
is exactly the thing which it is not likely to do, 
because platforms are made for campaigns 
rather than for Administrations. ‘There is too 
much moral cowardice in all parties to allow 
the redemption of pledges to the letter. 


THE DATE OF INAUGURATION. 


New Vork Evening Post, March 7.—Senator 
Sherman’s proposition to change the date of 
the inauguration to the 30th of April is not the 
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reform that is needed. It is true that this 
would bring the pageant to a season fit for 
such an occasion, and that good weather, o1 
at least mild weather, could be counted upon. 
But to change the Constitution of the United 
States simply to get a good day for a parade 
would be absurd. Besides, the prolongation for 
nearly two months more of the already too 
great interval between the election and the 
accession of a new President would only 
aggravate what is already a serious defect of 
our system. Instead of putting off until the 
end of April the time for inaugurating a Presi- 
dent who was elected early in November, we 
ought to bring the time forward to the begin- 
ning of January. This is the rule with the 
States which elect Governors in November, 
and it ought to be the rule with the President. 
And if with the President, soalso with Congress, 
as in the case of the Legislatures. If Mr. 
Sherman’s propositions were carried out, Con- 
gress would continue to refrain from meeting 
until a year and a menth after its election, 
for it would be held that the beginning of 
May was too near the approach of summer 
heat in the latitude of Washington to open 
the session then. Of course an inaugura- 
tion early ijn January would involve a_sur- 
render of the spectacular display, but the 
parade business has already outgrown all 
reasonable limits, and it ought to be abandoned. 
Let the President be inaugurated afew weeks 
after his election, with dignified ceremonies, 
in the Capitol of the nation, just as is the rule 
in State Capitols with our Governors, 


OBITUARY. 


HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE. 


Springfield Republican, March 6.—UHippolyte 
Adolphe ‘Taine, whose death is announced 
from Paris, was one of the great critics of the 
century; for forty years he had been so ac- 
counted in Frahce, for thirty years in England 
and the United States, where his fame began 
with his masterly ‘* History of English Lit- 
erature.” He had his limitations, and quite 
failed to appreciate the quality of Thack- 
eray as an intimate censor of English soci- 
ety, and the true and sweet humanity that 
underlie his portrayal thereof; while he 
showed his chief lacks in his treatment of 
Tennyson, though this was natural enough, 
since the deficiency of the spiritual in his esti- 
mate of life was always in evidence. His great 
work on ‘The Origins of Contemporary 
France” very singularly brought him under 
condemnation of the conservatives first and 
the radicals afterward. In fact, while in the 
first volume, ‘‘ The Old Régime,” he set forth 
unsparingly the wickedness of the monarchy 
and the nobility of France as they were before 
the Revolution,—in the second volume, ‘* The 
Revolution,”” he was equally savage in his 
treatment of the era of the people in their 
raw, their wholly unprepared position of 
rulers, ‘* The Jacobin Conquest” and ‘* The 
Revolutionary Government” continued the 
story on the lines of condemnation and _ridi- 
cule. He represented the ideas of 1789 as 
mostly nonsense that would have beer ludi- 
crous had it not been for their tragic conse- 
quences; described its actors as visionaries, 
or rascals, or both, and characterized the 
whole epoch as one of cheatery, imbecility, 
and crime. Somehow Mr. Taine failed iu all 
his work to recognize the world-heaving 
force of radical truth, whether beneath the 
errors of the Revolution or beneath all social 
and intellectual movements. He _ possessed 
great learning, an indefatigable industry, a 
persistent ambition, and withal a rare and 
lucid literary style. His works number some 
thirty or forty volumes. That any of these 
will live long is scarcely likely. He was a 
critic and only that, and despite all charm of 
style, the lack of important burden will rele- 
gate him to obscurity before his later contemp= 
oraries have left the scene of life, 
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6 pp. 

Glass-Making Industry (The) in America, 
March, 16 pp. 

Hawaii, In the Wilds of. 
Monthly, March, 6 pp. 

Hockey in Eastern Canada. 
8pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Iquique—Its Local Conditions and Climate. Geo. H. Cooke. 

Ireland, Chasers and Chasingin. T. S. Blackwell. 

Jamaica. Gilbert Gaul. Century, March, 7 pp. 

Japan, Shooting in. C. Sadakichi Hartmann, Oxting, March, 5 pp. 

Magic-Art (the), The Secrets of. F. L. Bancroft. Literary Northwest, March, 
spp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Masks and Maskers. J.J. Pentfield. Cadifornian, March, 10 pp. 

Money-Question (The). John F. Clark, Avena, March, 41% pp. 

Mount Vernon on the Potomac. Rebecca B. Flandreau, Vice-Regent for Min- 
nesota. Literary Northwest, March, 5 pp. Illus. Historical and Descriptive. 

Napoleon’s Deportation to Elba. By the Officer in Charge. Thomas Usher, R, N. 
Century, March, 18 pp. 

Navy (The British). Capt. S. 
lilus. Descriptive. 

Navy (The) of the United States. H. W. Raymond. Chautauguan, March, 4 pp. 
Descriptive. 

Norseman (The). E!fried de B.Gudé. Demorest's Mag., March, 2 pp. 
cal and descriptive. 

Ohio, Militia and National Guard of. 
U.S. A. Outing, March, 6 pp. 
Olive Ranch (a Californian), A Glimpse of. 
Monthly, March,7 pp. 
Orient (the), The Gate of. 
Ostrich-Farming. 
scriptive. 

Pele, The Footsteps of. N. E. Fuller. 

Pig-Iron Production, Locations for. 
March, 9 pp. 

Provence, An Embassy to, II. Thomas A. Janvier. Centnry, March, 11 pp. 

Railways, The Increase of Speed on. William Barnet Le Van, M. Am. Soc. M. E. 
Engineering Mag., March, 13 pp. 

Railway Progress (American) in 1892. 
March, 9 pp 

Riviera (Our Own). 
of Florida. 

San Francisco (To). Cery] Kerr. Californian, March, 2 pp. 

San Francisco Bay, Yachting Around. Charles Howard Shinn. 
6 pp. 

San Francisco Bay, My View of. 
March,1 p. Poem. 

Sanitation, Medals, Jetons, and Tokens, Illustrative of. 
rian, 14 pp. 

Sea (the), The Abysmal Deptlis of. 
Illus. Wonders of the deep. 

Ship-Building on the Great Lakes. Henry A. Griffin. Znagineering Mag., March, 
21 pp. 

Ship-Canals. Elmer W. Hubbard, rst Lieut. Third Artillery,U.S.A. United 
Service, March, 16 pp. The value of ship-canals; their construction, etc, 


St. Cloud—A Royal Ruin, Grace Ingersoll Bigelow. Cosmog., March, 5 pp. 
Illus. Descriptive, 


Outing, March, 2 pp. 
Charles Harkins. Overland Monthly, March, 


R.M. Atwater. Lugineering Mag., 


Edward Wilson, Illustrated from Photos. Overland 


R. T. McKenzie. Dominion Jilus., Montreal, Feb., 


Sanitarian, 4 pp. 
Outing, March, 8 pp. 


Eardley-Wilmot, R.N. Cosmof., March,9 pp. 


Histori- 
(Concluded.) Lieut. W. H. C. Bowen, 
Berkeley Wallace. Overland 


Fannie C, W. Barbour. 
Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D. 


Californian, March, 10 pp. 
Chautauguan, March, 4 pp. De- 


Overland Monthly, March, 5 pp. 
John Birkinbine. 


Engineering Mag., 


homas L. Greene. Engineering Mag., 


Julian Ralph. Harper's, March, 17 pp. Illus. Descriptive 


Outing, March, 


L. Gertrude Waterhouse. Overland Monthly, 


H. R. Storer. Sanita- 


J. Carter Beard. Cosmop., March, 7 pp. 
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Tamalpais, At the Base of. Charles Frederick Holder. Ca/ifornian. March, g pp. 


Telephony Gang. Disteoce) The Practical Value of. Herbert Laws Webb. 
Engineering Mag., March, 7 pp. 


Volcano (A Dead). Mabel H. Closson. Overland Monthly, March, 6 pp. 

Washington, The State of. Hon. F. I. Vassault. Californian, March, 5 pp. 

Westminster Abbey. Henry B. Fuller, Pictures by Joseph Pennell. Century, 
March, 18 pp. 

World Tour Awheel (Long’s). Oxting, March. 6 pp. 

Yale, Track Athletics at. S, Scoville, Jr. Outing, March, 11 pp. 


Whittier, Where He Lived. Helen L. Read. Home-Maker,Feb.,8 pp. Ulus. 
Descriptive of the home of Whittier. 


Wild Hog of Louisiana. George Reno. Outing, Feb.,5 pp. Illus. 


Wrestling. (Athletic Series.) Herman F. Wolff. L7ppincott's, Feb.,7 pp. Illus. 
Descriptive, 





FRENCH. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Actors and Actresses of Former Times. Victor Du Bled. Nev. des Deux Mondes, 
Paris, Jan. 15. pp. 47. The second of two papers, describing famous French 
Actors and Actresses of the 18th century. 

Alberoni and His Correspondence with Count Rocca, Minister of Finances of the 
Duke of Parma, G. Valdert. Rev. des Deux Alondes, Paris, Feb. 1, pp. 12. 
‘Throws new light on a portion of the career of Cardinal Alberoni (1664-1740). 

Count d’Antraigues, a Secret Agent of the Emigration. Eugene Melchior de 
Vogtié. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, Jan. 15. pp.17, The Emigration referred 
to is that of the French nobility and gentry from France at the beginning of the 
Revolution. 

Frederick the Great, His Accession to the Throne, Ernest Lavisse. Rev. des 
Deux Mondes, Paris, Jan. 15, pp» 27. Historical and biographical paper. 

Lamennais (1782-1854), French Author, Ferdinand Brunetitre. Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, Paris, Feb. 15, pp. 12. Study of the works of Lamennais. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


An Unfinished Stery. R. Harding Davis. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, Feb. 1. 
pp. 16. Translation from English by Th. Bentzon of « short story by Davis. 


Joan of Arc. Thomas De Quincey’s Essay on Her. Count G. de Contades, 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, Feb. 15, pp.19. A highly eulogistic review ot 
De Quincey’s essay. 

Photography and the Artist. Robert de la Sizeranne. Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
Paris, Feb. 15, pp. 21. Arguing that, while photographs are yet far from being 
works of art, the time seems likely to come when the photographer can be 
justly called an artist. 

Rome and the Renaissance. Essays and Sketches. I. The Cinquecento. Julian 
Klaczko. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, Feb. 1, pp. 29. First of a series of 
papers on the subject. 

Secret (The) of the Preceptor. Victor Cherbuliez. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, 
Jan. 15, Feb. 1 and 15, pp. 44, 48, 48. 3d, 4th, and concluding parts of a novel. 


Books of the Week. 











AMERICAN. 


A Leafless Spring. A Novel. Ossip Schubin (Translatad by Mary J. Safford). 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., Cloth, $1.25. 

A Republic Without a President. Herbert D. Ward. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, 

1. 

Astronomy, Atlas of; with Explanatory Text. Sir Robert S. Ball, F.R.S. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Ausgewihlte Meisterwegrke des Mittelalters. Carla Wenckebech. D.C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 

Birds, Our Own. (New Edition, with added Illustrations.) William I.. Baily. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila, Cloth. $1.25. 

Chesterfield’s Letters. Edited by Edwin Ginn. Ginn & Co., Boston and New 
York. Cloth, 4oc.; boards, 30c. 

Christine. Adelaide Sergeant. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, $1; paper, soc. 

Cosmopolis. Paul Bourget. (Translation.) Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, $1.50; 
Paper, soc. 

Composition (English), A Practical Course in. Alphonso G. Newcomer. Ginn 
& Co., Boston and New York. 

Dr. Paull’s Theory. A Novel. Mrs. A. M. Dieh!. D. Appleton & Co. (Town 
and Country Library.) 

England in the Eighteenth Century, History of. (Revised Edition.) Wm. E. 
H. Lecky. D. Appleton & Co. 

Franklin (Benj.), Life of. (3d Edition, with New Illustrations.) Hon. John 
Bigelow. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, $4.50. 

Greek-English Word-List. Robert Baird. Ginn & Co., Boston and New York. 
Cloth. 35¢. 

a. A Novel. James Lane Allen, J, B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Sloth, $r. 

Loaded Dice. Edgar Fawcett. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth. gilt, $1.25. 

Le Voyage de la Jeune Hardie. Jules Verne. Edited, with Notes, etc., by 
M. D. Lyon. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. Paper, 25c. 

Mary Queen of Scots and Her Latest English Historian. ine. Meline. 
Reprint, with a Preface by Mary E. Meline. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Mensuration, William S. Hall. Ginn & Co., Boston and New York. Cloth, 
55c. 

Morals, Treaties of. Hume. (Introduction by James H. Hyslop.) Ginn & Co., 
Boston and New York, Cloth, $1.10. 

Some Little of the Old Angel Still Left. (A Novel.) Mrs. John M. Clay. 
Robert Clarke & Co,, Cincinnati. Cloth, $1.25. 

Syllabus of English History and Literature. A.J. George. D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. Paper, 20c. 

Stories and Sketches. Grace Greenwood. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, gilt, $x. 

The Grand Chaco. George Manville Fenn. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Thumb-Naii Sketches of Australian Life. C. Haddon Chambers. Tait, Sons, 
&Co. Cloth, $:. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord); A Study of His Life and Work, Arthur Waugh, B. A. 
<{Oxon.). Second Edition. Tait, Sons, & Co, Cloth, $3. 

Wrostella’s Weird, Helen Mathers. Tait, Sons, & Co. (Shandon Series.) 
Paper, asc. 





[March 11, 1898 


. . 
Current Hvents. 
Wednesday, March 1. 

In the Senate, the Sherman bond amendment is dropped from the Sundry 
Civil Bill, as was also the $800,000 appropriation for the New York Custom 
House......In the House, the Anti-Option Bill is killed by failing to receive 
the vote necessary to take it up under suspension of rules..... Vice-President 
and Mrs. Morton give a reception to Vice-President-elect Stevenson,..... n 
the New York Assembly,a direct vote on the Personal Registration Bill is 





prevented by an adjournment....... The Connecticut House passes a Resolu- 
tion, permitting the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Road to increase 
its capital stock to $100,000,000...... The Philadelphia and Reading statement 
for January shows a deficit of $280,734.59..... In New York City, a Swedish 
woman throws herself before a train on the Third Avenue elevated road and 
is killed...... The Hawaiian Princess Kaiulani arrives from England and 
issues a manifesto to the American people...... A special session of the Epis- 


copal House of Bishops is begun. 

‘The House of Commons rejects a motion for a second reading of the Irish 
Education Bill...... Emperor William speaks at the banquet of the Branden- 
burg Diet......Madame Jules Grevy, widow of the former President of 
France, dies. 

Thursday, March 2. 

The Senate passes the Post-office and Indian Appropriation Bills, and con- 
siders the Deticiency Bill...... ‘The House sends the Sundry Civil Bill back to 
conference on account of the World’s Fair items ; the conference report on 
the Legislative Bill is agreed to...... The President-elect arrives in Washing- 
ton, and takes up his quarters at the Arlington...... Ex-Governor R. M. 
Bishop, of Ohio. dies in Florida...... Members of the Citizens’ League of 
New Jersey contidently expect to secure the repeal of the Racing Bills...... 
The New York and Massachusetts Railroad is sold under foreclosure to Rus- 
sell Sage for $s50,000...... Rumors are current in Boston that the New York 
Central is seeking to get control of the Fitchburg road. 

An the House ot Commons, a Liberal Unionist’s motion referring to alleged 
disorder in Ireland is defeated by a majority of 45......Ata big Orange meet- 
ing in Belfast, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley are burned in effigy......Ata 
riot in Szobozlo, Hungary, growing out of the imposition of new market toils, 
three rioters are killed...... The Pope’s eighty-third birthday is observed in 
Rome. 

Friday, March 3. 

The Senate passes the Legislative, Agricultural, and Naval Bills...... In 
the House, the World's Fair items in the Sundry Civil Bill are disagreed to 
and the Bill sent to conference for the third time...... The President and 
President-elect exchange calls...... It is announced that Russell Sage will 
build a dormitory for the Troy Female Seminary...... Mrs. Harriet Lawrence 
Wheeler, author of several society romances, dies in Boston from injuries 
received in a runaway accident...... In New York City, five children are suf- 
focated in a burning tenement-house....... The rrsth birthday of Robert 
Emmett is celebrated by Irish Nationalists...... Colonel W. B. Hayes is sen- 
tenced to States prison for eight years for perjury, 

Mr. Gladstone receives a deputation in behalf of an eight-hour day for 


miners...... The House of Lords discusses the lawlessness in County Clare, 
Ireland...... An unknown steamer in the English Channel sinks a vessel 
called the Cacigue; thirteen lives reported lost...... There is a split among 


the Progressists on the Military Committee of the Reichstag. 
Saturday, March 4. 

The Senate passes the McGarrahan Claim Bill, and tenders votes of thanks 
to Vice-President Morton and President fro tem, Manderson...... In the 
House, Mr. Reed (ex-Speaker) presents with a speech resolutions eulogistic of 
Speaker Crisp, who replies...... Grover Cleveland is inaugurated President 
of the United States ; the pageant takes place in a snowstorm ; the Inaugura- 
tion Ball presents a scene of splendor beyond any of its predecessors......Lee 
Mantle (Rep,) is appointed United States Senator from Montana by Governor 
Rickards. sooaenees Howe!l E, Jackson takes the oath of office as Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

The arrival of the American Line steamer Mew VYoré is signalized with 
scenes of festivity at Southampton...... The steamer //aylien Republic is 
seized by the Admiralty officials at Vancouver...... It is reported that 
thousands of people are dying in Astrachan from a strange epidemic. 

Senday, March 5. 

Ex-President Harrison spends the day at Pittsburgh as the guest of the 
Rev. Dr. J. P. E. Kumler...... The Pope’s letter appointing Monsignor 
Satolli Apostolic Delegate to the United States is made public...... Meetings 
are held in Jersey City, Newark, Elizabeth, and other places to protest against 
the race-track laws recently passed in New Jersey...... In New York City, 
the Rev. Dr. Davies is installed pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

The town of Sandgate, England, sinks several feet, amid loud underground 
rumblings ; two hundred houses are damaged...... Irish embroidery and laces 
for the World’s Fair are exhibited at the house of the Earl of Aberdeen, in 
London...... M. Taine, the French historian and critic, dies. 

Monday, March 6. 

In the Senate, the President’s Cabinet nominations are confirmed ; Mr. 
Sherman introduces a Joint Resolution for a Constitutional amendment 
changing inauguration day to the 30th of April...... Ex-President Ha: rison is 
welcomed back to Indianapolis by a large popular demonstration...... ‘The 
racing Repeal Bills are favorably reported from the Committee in the New 
Jersey Senate..... . he Empire State Express on N. Y. C. & H. R. runsbya 
danger signal near Rhinebeck and dashes into a work train, killing one man 
in the caboose of the latter; no oneon the Express hurt...... It is rumored 
that the Rev. Dr. Talmage is to be invited to preach at Chicago during the 
World’s Fair; Dr. Talmage is making a two weeks’ tour in Canada...... 
Duncan Campbeil Lee (Hamilton College, 1891), is chosen to fill the chair of 
oratory at Cornell...... The Bishop Brooks Memorial Committee, at Boston, 
announce the closing of the fund, $77.200 having been subscribed...... Elder 
F. W. Evans, of the Shaker Community, Lebanon, N. Y., dies...... latest 
reports from Honolulu say that everything has been quiet in the islands since 
the American flag was raised there......In New York City, the United 
Charities building (Fourth Avenue and 22d Street) is opened. 

News is received that an attempt by the son of the dead Sultan of Zanzibar 
to seize the throne was defeated bythe British, who installed the Sultan's 
nephew, the rightful heir......) Vews is received that on February 22 a hur- 
ricane caused great loss of life and property at Tamatav, Madagascar 
The French Chamber of Deputies sustains the Cabinet, 257 to 188, by passing 
a Bill directed at libelous attacks on ambassadors...... Colonel Saunderson, 
the Ulster leader, and William Redmond, Parnellite, nearly come to blows in 
the lobby of the House of Commons; a duel is talked of...... Senator Morgan 
is ill of erysipelas at Southampton, from the effects of an injury to his head 
while on ship-board. 

Tuesday, March 7. 

The New Jersey House Committee on Municipal Corporations gives a hear- 
ing to the Citizens’ League, and decides to hear also the race-track men; it is 
said that an effort will be made to impeach Speaker Flynn on account of his 
arbitrary rulings......Town and city elections are held thoughout New 
York State...... The State Legislature meets after nearly a week’s vacation. 

-++» The new Cabinet officers take the oath at the State Department, Wash- 
ington..... -In New York City, the Grand Jury begins an investigation of 
Police Justice Grady’s acts. 

The oar of Home Rule elect a member from Grimsby..... The con- 
dition of Senator Morgan is materially improved...... At a luncheon on the 
steamer New York at Southampton, Minister Lincoln responds to a toast to 
President Cleveland...... In a riot at the village of Gonashitza, Servia, ten 
peasants are killed and seven wounded. 
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MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


SPURGEON. 


TWENTY VOLUMES, cloth !2mo, 
over 8,000 pp., large, clear type, 
printed on good paper. Price, 
$20; per volume, $1. Car- 
riage free. 


{. NINETEEN VOLUMES of Sermons Preached 
by Mr. Spurgeon, from 1856 to 1889, with full 
index of Texts and of Subjects. 

“As sermons they stand alone unequaled 
by any other publishea sermons, by men now in the 
pulpit or by those of other generations.”—7he 
Standard, Chicago. 

Il. The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
Preacher, Author, Philanthropist, with anecdotal 
reminiscences. By G. HOLDEN PIKE, of London. 
Enlarged and Revised Edition ; with Portrait ; 
also a portrait of Mrs. Spurgeon. Concluding 
Chapters by Rev. J. C. Fernald; Introduction by 
Professor W. C. Wilkinson. 

“Kings and Emperors, the highest in genius, the 
mightiest in power, pass away and find their successors; 
but Charles H. Spurgeon has left no successor; his 
place no living man can fill...— Zhe Watchman, Boston. 


His sermons are crowded with apposite illus- 
trations. 


*“*His sermons are full of lively illustrations, and 
are particularly faithful throughout.”’—Zz-President 
James McCosh, D.D., Princeton. 


“They are never dry and didactic, but always 
pictorial and crowded with apposite illustrations. . . . 
We require no effort to comprehend him; the style is 
80 clear and translucent that you see at a glance just 
what he means.”’--7homas M. Clark, D.D. 





They posess a most powerful influence. 
“There is a nameless ability of spiritual help about | 
him. . , His sermons stand printing wonderfully 
well.”"— Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
| 
Their great popularity throughout the world. 


“His sermons are scattered in all lands, and have | 


been translated into every language.’—7he Church at 
Work. | 


“It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Spurgeon’s | 
parish has been the whole English-speaking world. | 


Besides the myriads who have heard him in his own 
great Tabernacle in London, and the millions in many 
lands who have read his sermons, his name almost 
from the beginning of his ministry has been a house- 
hold word everywhere familiar and everywhere stand- 
ing for one who gloried in this, that it was given him 


to proclaim the good news of the salvation through | 


Christ. 


might come and go, speculative theories might succeed 


Kingdoms might wax and wane, revolutions 


each other in brilliant succession, yet the constant 
factors—human nature and the redeeming grace through 
Jesus Christ—remained the — The 
Chicago. 


same.” Advance, 


A sixteen-page Prospectus, with List of Subjects 


treated, Texts preached upon, Titles of Sermons 


miscellany, will be mailed free, and post-paid on 
application. 


| nearly 50 pages a week. 


THE [LLUSTRATIONS BY PRANG 


For the Standard Dictionary. 

Prang, the celebrated lithographer of Bos- 
ton, is making a number of page illustrations 
for the Standard Dictionary, and these will 
be exquisite works of art. His page of beau- 
tifully colored birds has come to hand. The 
page of precious stones has been edited by 
George F. Kunz, the gem-expert of Tiffany 
& Co., and the expert for precious stones on 
the last United States Census. This plate in- 
cludes the precious stones in the High Priest’s 
breastplate and in the foundations of the Holy 
City, as well as other principal gems. Prang 
promises to make this plate a masterpiece. 
Other groups are being made by the same 
artist. He writes that he will have copies of 
these pages on exhibition at the World’s Fair, 
in Chicago, to illustrate the high-water mark 
of American lithography. 

WHEN READY. 

‘““Many years ago, when a young man, I sub- 
scribed for a Standard Dictionary to be pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls. I now write to ask 
whether in my will [ should bequeath the sub- 
scription to my child or grandchild. R— ‘T—.” 

That is good. We always enjoy wit, even 
though its shaft is aimed at us. Again, we 
say, be patient. No one has more reason to 
complain of the delay of the editors on the 
Dictionary than have we; but when we see 
the stupendous improvements in the work 
over the first intention, we become reconciled. 
Do not forget that at any time a subscriber is 
at full liberty to cancel his subscription, and 
to have returned any money that he may have 
forwarded to the publishers on Dictionary ac- 
count. ‘‘But when will the Dictionary be 
ready?” We answer: 

At the present rate of progress, the Dic- 
tionary will be in the hands of all subscribers 
some time before the close of the present year. 
The definers are working in the letter ‘‘t.” 
All save one of the long list of specialists have 
reached the end of the alphabet. The princi- 
pal work remaining to be done is the final 


‘review of the copy for the printers and the 


reading of the printers’ proofs. Over one- 
fourth of the entire Dictionary is in type, and 
the remainder is being set up at the rate of 
We hope to increase 
this speed. 

G. Brown Goode, Ph. D., Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institute, and in 
charge of the National Museum at Washing- 
ton, Says: 

‘The new Dictionary will be to words what we 
hope the National Museum will some time be- 
come to conerete things. The arrangement of 
definitions is very like that which we have found 
so admirably serviceable at the Museum lately.”’ 


AT ONE-HALF PRICE TO 





PAID- 
UP SUBSCRIBERS FOR “THE 
LITERARY DIGEST” WHO 


ACCEPT NOW. 


The price of this stupendous Dictionary 


| . -, . 
| when completed will be $12.00, but any paid- 
‘up subscribers for Tue Lirerary Digest 


in each volume, together with some interesting | 


who will sign and return Acceptance (see 


following column) can secure the Dictionary 
at Six Dollars. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, when issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. $1.00 Extra 
Discount to Subscribers for any 
one of our Periodicals. Only 
$1.00 need be sent now. 





te" SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 

1. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning 
is given first ; other meanings follow in the “order 
of usage.” 

. The Scientific Alphabet, prepared and recommended 
by the American Philological Association and 
adopted by the American Spelling Reform Associa 
tion, is used in giving the pronunciation of words. 

4. Disputed spellings and pronunciations are referred, 

under the direction of Prof. March, to a committee 
of fifty leading American, English, Canadian, Aus 
tralian, and East-Indian philologists, representative 
professional writers and speakers. 


. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated. 

6. A committee of representative scholars will pass 
upon new words before they are admitted into the 
Dictionary. 

*. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume, page, etc., 
are given. 

8. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

9. | treating in groups the names of stars, fruits. 

owers, weights, measures, etc., we give these 
terms far more fully than any other dictionary. 
Very full lists of handicraft terms are grouped 
under the different trades, and the more important 
of these words will also be given vocabulary places. 

10. The different parts of each science are so treated 
that the definitionis easily traceable throughout 
all its branches. 

11. Antonyms as well as synonyms are given frequently ; 
also examples showing the proper use of prepwo- 
sitions. 

12. The parts of compound words are separated by the 
German double hyphen (-); syllables are separated 
by the single hyphen (-). 

13. In’ the vocabulary, only proper names. or proper 
terms derived from them, are printed with initia! 
capital letters. 

14. The work will contain o# the words given in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and over 100,000 more. 

It has many other points of advantage, some of which 
may be of more value to the reader than those men- 
tioned. 

It will contain a Jarge and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. 


~ ° — 
Our Special Advance Offer, 
soon to cease, is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


an 


or 








18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New Yor«K 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you One Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and wil! for- 
ward you the remaining Stx* DoLuaRs when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
thatif lam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


Signed... 





eT ee eee ey State 


“If you are a subscriber for ‘*‘ The Literary Digest ” 
| cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
} volumes. 


u. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, {8 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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For Seventy-five 
Cents! 

He read that invaluable 
book, ‘‘ Before an Audi- 
ance ; or, the Use of the 
Will in Public Speak- 
ing,’’ by Nathan Shep- 
pard, and made a power- 
ful speech with great 


You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? : 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. satisfaction. 12mo, cloth, 


Macheth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass""— 152 pp., 7% cents. Post- 
they don’t break from heat, not one ina hun- free. Funk & Wagnalls 
dred ; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. | 


| 





Company, Publishers, 
18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








Food for Thought by Edgar Fawcett. 
HIS NEW BOOK OF POEMS, 


SONGS OF DOUBT AND DREAM. 


8vo, cloth, 319 pp., gilt top. Price, $2.00. Post-free. 











‘Several years ago, when Longfellow was asked who of the poetical 
writers would take the leading rank as a poet of this country, he replied 
that Edgar Fawcett would be the coming poet. His new bock, 
SONGS OF DOUBT AND DREAM, may be said in many ways to verify 
the promise of the three poetical volumes which have preceded it. ‘ 
He grasps fresh and living problems, and one will find a relish in reading 
this book.”’—The Morning Star, Boston. 

“His poems are filled with the charm of suggestiveness ; scarcely one 


but brings some new thought, some strange analogy to haunt the brain 
after reading it.’’—Chicago Current. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 














A Natural Food. 


oO f ——4 


Conditions 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent § 
need of arrest- 

ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from zatural 
food source. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and admost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 

















Parker’s People’s Bible. : 


Vol. XVII. Old Testament. Discourses on the text of the 
Minor Prophets—Hosea—Malachi. By JoserH Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. 8vo, cloth, 456 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Post-free. 


THE PEOPLE’s BIBLE is not a commentary in the ordinary sense of the 
term; it is rather a Pustoral Exposition, seeking out and applying the 
spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. In addition to this there is much 
critical matter collected from the best authorities and made available for 
ordinary readers. In THE PEOPLE’s BIBLE considerable space is occupied 
by ‘‘ Handfuls of Purpose,’ supplying hints and suggestions upon 
many unfamiliar texts, which are profitable to preachers and teachers as 
starting-points for useful lessons. 


“Dr. Parker is the foremost preacher in Europe.” —Rev. JosepH Cook, Boston. 

“His track is his own, and the jewels he lets fall from his caskets; this will 
give a permanent value to his works when the productions of copyists will be 
forgotten.’’—Rev. C. H. SpuRGEON. 

‘*His wealth of thought seeks expression in the briefest forms, but the choice 
of the mould is unsurpassed. . His words drop like crystals of light from 
his pen,.”--Our Bible Teacher, Dayton. 





The Resultant Greek Testament. 


This work exhibits the text in which the majority of modern 





editors are agreed, and containing the readings of Stephens (1550), 
Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, 
Weiss; the Bale Edition (1880), Westcott, and Hort, and the 
Revision Committee. By WEYMOUTH, 


With an Intro- 


RIcHARD FRANCIS 


D. Lit., Fellow of University College, London. 
duction by the Bishop of Worcester. 
$3.00. 
The Bishop of Worcester says: ‘‘ His book may be confidently recom- 
mended to readers who wish to see at a glance what the present state of 


the text of the Greek Testament is, as determined by the consensus of the 
most competent editors.” 


‘““We unhesitatingly advise students, if they can own but one Greek 
Testament, to make this one their possession.’’—Apostolic Guide, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


8vo, cloth, 653 pp.° 
Post-free. 








THE BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. 


CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY REV. 


A. R. FAUSSET, A. M. 


( Joint author of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown's Critical and Explanatory Bible Commentary.) 





llustrated with 600 Engravings. { Vol.. Royal octavo, cloth, 750 op. Price, $5.00. Carriage Free. 








This grand volume contains 3,700 articles, from A to Z, and presents a completeness, conciseness, and thoroughness, such as should be found in 
a perfect Bible Cyclopedia—a work of the greatest value to students and teachers of all denominations. 


T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D., ag : 
“It is im advance of all books in that line . 
and valuable.” 
J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, writes: 
“Tt is a most admirable aid. I hope ten thousand teachers will use it inside 
the next six months.”’ 


. unique, learned, accurate 


J. T. GRACEY, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 

‘*T have had the pleasure of a careful examination of Fausset’s ‘ Bible Cyclo- 
pedia ’; and, further, the great help it affords in working with it on lines of inves- 
tigation, which test the accuracy and comprehensiveness of a work of the kind, 
and I find it not only eminently satisfactory, but admirable in so many qualities 
that it would be tedious to name them, It is full, fresh, and reliable.” 


While the arrangement of its 3,700 articles in true encyclopedic form makes it very convenient for ready reference, it alsv contains a valuable 
index of all the P oks and the chapters of the Bible in consecutive order, with reference to the articles which illustrate them. By consulting this 


index on any passage of Scripture, the student will immediately find the article which will afford him the information he desires. 
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